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OPEN EDUCATION; CHANGING SCHOOLS FOR CHILDREN* 

Edward A. Chittenden 
Educational Testinf^ Service 

Interest in "open education" has been growing at such a rapid rate 
dur'ng the past two or three years that it may be considered to 
reflect an educational movement of significant proportions. In 
part this trend has been stimulated by the reforms going on in the 
British primary schools. To a greater extent it testifies to the 
growing conviction on the part of parents, teachers and students, 
that our schools must somehow become more human! zed- -mo re responsive 
to the people they serve and less controlled by institutional 
routines and technological requirements. 

At present this movement is loosely defined, as it has grown out of 
a variety of influences and encompasses a wide variety of educational 
programs. This paper attempts to identify issuer which constitute 
the core elements of this general type of educational change and 
considers some implications for programs of research and evaluation. 
Although the paper centers on kindergarten and elementary school 
education, it is believed that these issues find parallel expression 



* Prepared for the Select Education Subcommittee of the Education 
and Labor Committee of the House of Representatives. 
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in changes currently going on at the secondary school and college 
levels . 

It should be noted at the outset, that the rapid growth of interest 
in open education has brought with it the hazards of well-in tenticned 
but hastily formulated attempts at reforming the schools. Judging 
from the literature and from experience in the field, there are 
various interpretations of what "open*’ education is and what it has 
to offer. SoiiiG school systems are introducing "open education" 
through adminis tra ti ve f iat“-crying to create instantly the kinds 
of programs that, by definition, require a substantial period of 
growth. In some schools there are isolated teachers who experiment 
in pr^ ,est against the larger systems but wlio rarely have an 
int- beyond tlieir own classroom door. Tn still other schools, 

walls are knocked down and the ages are scrambled, but not much 
thought is given tn w^hy these actions are undertaken or whether 
anything else should be changed, finally, in reacting against the 
rigidities of the conventional curriculum, many educators perceive 
open education to be a rationale for "laissez-faire" classrooms in 
which adult planning is thouglit to be relatively unimprrtant or even 
harmful. Such experimental cffoi s can lead to better ways and may 
thus represent first steps in new and better directions. But they 
can also lead to disil lusior.r.ent and to premature rejection of that 
which is sound in the rriovcment toward "opening-up*’ the schools. 
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It should be obvious from these preliminary remarks that the phrase 
"open education" is not a very satisfactory one with which to 
designate a collection of educational approaches which may share 
only a few features in common. Other labels come to mind: 
"informal;" "unstructured;" "British infant school model;" etc. 

For the present time, however, as programs undergo definition and 
re-definition, "open," being freest in connotation, may be the mosc 
UvSeful label. 



I nstitutional Mindlessness 

If one criticism could be said to be the key to understanding 
current interest in open approaches, it would be that our public 
schools have become institutions of lifeless routines. The schools 
are accused of being utterly unresponsive to the needs of their 
cons ti tuentj: ... their children, their teachers, and their parents. 

It is claimed that curricula, methodologies, and regulations, are 
carried out in such a way that the staff and the children are c.iught 
up day after day, in an enactment of routine exercises, in community 
after community, all of which goes under the guise of education. 

The widel) read accounts of such teacher/writers as Holt (1964), 

Kohl (1967) and others have done much to stimulate thought about 
these Issues, In a recent, comprehensive study and critique, 
Silberman has documented the lifelessness and oppressiveness of 
many of our schools. He summarizes as folla^s; "Because adults 
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take the schools so much for granted, they fail to appreciate what 
joyless places most American schools are, how oppressive and 
petty are the rules by which they are governed, how Intellectually 
sterile and esthetically barren the atmosphere, what an appalling 
lack of civility obtains on the part of teachers and principals, 
what contempt they unconsciously display for children as children" 
(1970, p. 10). In his view, as in the view of others, the heart of 
the pioblem is best characterized as a malady of institutional 
"mindlessness . " 

Insofar as the problem is perceived as in?i ti tutional , there is 
guarded optimism about the possibility of bringing about change 
within the present system. "\^fhat makes change possible, moreover, 
is that what is mostly wrong with the public schools is due not 
to venalitv or indifference or stupidity, but to mindlessness" 
(Silberman, 1970, p. 10). If school programs can be opened up to 
the creative energies of their pupils and staff, much can be 
accomplished. To bring about major change, we do not need to wait 
for whole new crops of teachers, new sets of Instructional 
materials, or overhauls of school buildings. Other critics seem 
less optimistic about the possibilities of change within existing 
institutions. At the very least, they call for extensive training 
or external advisory support programs for teachers. Still others 
see a solution only in the development of new forms of schooling 
that are entirely outside of the existing framework. 
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Criticism of the school as institution has been advanced not only 
by journalists and teachers but has a^so been emerging in the 
literature of curriculum development and e>^aluation. John Goodlad, 
for example, in reviewing a decade of educational reform concludes 
that past innovative efforts had made very little impact on the 
schools. "The findings were unequivocal. So far as our sample is 
concerned, school reform had been blunted on school and classroom 
door" (1970, p. A). As visitors and observers, Goodlad and his 
staff were struck by the rigidity and unvarying character of the 
school day and by the fact that the schools continued to operate 
in ways which ignored the resources and needs of the communities 
they served. These are precisely the kinds of observations made 
by others. 

In sum, the argument that the schools as institutiors are failing 
our children is a broadly documented thesis that is finding an 
increasingly responsive audience. Seen in such light, the moves 
toward opening education can be considered to represent efforts to 
"re-humanize" the schools. 

Involvement of Children 

Several lines of action aimed at opening up the schools have been 
advanced. The most important of these, and the one that is most 
commonly stressed, is based upon the conviction that children 
should be given a central role in influencing the course of 
instruction. In part, this position rests on evidence (Piaget, 1970 
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Rogers, 1969) that learning which takes place in the context of 
meaning and purpose from the learner’s viewpoint has a much more 
significant impact on developing capabilities than does the 
passive type of learning which is commonly associated with 
conventional programs. Ihie position reflects the belief that this 
kind of educational environment can foster self-confidence ^ .d the 
skills to think creatively and constructively — qualities that 
should be the foremost concern of the educator. 

Teaching begins with the assumption that the children come into 
a classroom with capabilities and experiences — siiared and utL.que-- 
and it is the teacher’s job to see that these resources of the 
child giva direction and meaning to his learning. Such teachers 
would take Ausubel's fundamental principle seriously: "If I had 

to reduce all of educational psychology to just one principle, I 
would say this: The most important single factor influencing 

learning is what the learner already knows. Ascertain this and 
teach him accordingly" (1968, p. vi) , The curriculum must 
therefore be adaptable to the child, not the other way around. 
Individual differences are prized, not deplored. "The 'child 
centered' attitrde of the 'progressive' teacher is likely to 
involve a positive valuing of individual differerces as against 
a mere toleration of them. . , This positive valuing of individual 

differences is evidenced, for example, by organizln;^ classes 
heterogeneously rather than homogeneously with respect to ability 
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and perhaps to age" (Tamburrinl , 1971, p. 7). This is a 
viewpoint which leads to programs that clearly differ from the 
strict readiness programs in which the task is seen as one of 
preparing or remediating children to meet the standard 
curriculum. 

Opening up to the children in such ways appears ro be a principal 
accomplishment of the changes in British primary schools. There 
are now a number of accounts of what such classrooms can look 
like (for example, Howson> 1969^ Rogers, 1970). Observers are 
struck by the diversity of activities that may be going on at 
any given time and by the fact that children take on a central 
role in determining the nature of these activities and in assuming 
responsibility for carrying them out. Instructional activities 
take many forms: these include inLeiact ions between the teacher 

and groups of children or an individual child; instruction from 
peers; activities with structured learning materials, V7ith books 
and environmental projects, etc. The point is that children in 
such schools are expected to learn through many different means, 
in contrast to the conventional school where most learning is 
channeled through the teachc . The success of many British 
schools and the reports of those successes have served to 
convince many American educators that ^'it can be donc.'^ 
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A second major way to revitalize the schools is to open up new 
responsibilities and options for teachers and school staff. Many 
educators involved in the curriculum reform efforts of the 1960 's 
have come to the conclusion that the scope and permanence of any 
innovative process is determined by the extent of staff involvement 
and commitment to that reform {Armington, 1968; Clark, 1965; 
Hawkins, 1968; Weikart, 1971). They suggest thac rie usual way 
of putting new ideas or materials into schools (ee., introducing 
team teaching, new math programs, language labs) is like dropping 
a stone in a pond. The effect in ripples may be immediately 
apparent but after a while the pond returns to its original state; 
broken machines remain unrepaired; team teachers stake out old 
territories; "new math" becomes routine arithmetic. The 
superintendent and the inventor may have received some publicity 
in the course of the enterprise, but nothing of lasting 
significance has happened in the lives of the children in that 
school. To make efforts toward change more significant, these 
educators recommend a program of action that builds upon the 
staff's present capabilities and enlists them in experimentation. 
Sometimes the changes toward open education have represented an 
abrupt change in what is required of the teacher. (Basal readers 
may be replaced by a variety of books; rows of seats are removed; 
projects replace workbook assignments; etc.) More often a more 
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gradual course of change and experimentation on che staff's 
part is adopted. For example, the teacher might begin 
experimentation with individualized approaches in certain 
aspects of the curriculum, or at certain times of day, or in 
certain areas of the room. In any event, the important point 
is that the staff must take a central role in such experimentation 
Without such continual participation, an open approach can be 
just another package that becomes routinized in its own way. 

While the staff needs to be able to draw upon the theoretical 
advances and discoveries of educational research and development, 
it is equally important that they remain alive to their own 
particular situation. To quote Goodlad again, ", . . the creation 
of conditions essential to the support and conduct of each 
individual school as a self-renewing change agent may very well 
be the prime educational challenge of the 1970 's" (1970, p. 5). 

Itiere are currently several groups in the United States who are 
attempting to develop advisory systems of assistance to teachers 
as a mechanism for facilitating change. Advisory centers have 
been playing an Important part in the development of schools in 
England, but the idea of the advisory is relatively new in this 
country, and is being tried out in several forms. Unlike the 
supervisor who is a general evaluator of the teacher's performance 
the advisor seeks to establish a different sort of role. In place 
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of general directives, the advisor seeks to give help and advice 
that is tailored to the needs of each school or classroom. '^His 
aim always is to help schools realize tlieir own unique 
potentialities and to help make change self-sustaining^' (Armington, 



The process of developing a successful open approach can be best 
described as an evolutionary construction on the part of the 
staff as against a process of implantation of a fully developed 
model. Tie paradigm of the "teacher-proof" curriculum wich has 
been associated with many experimental programs in early education 
during the past decade is profoundly different from the teacher- 
involvement paradigm that is so much a part of the open education 
movement. Understandably, the interested principal, parent and 
teacher, mistakenly look for the open-education "package" or the 
"how-to-do-i t " manual, when in fact there is no "it" that can be 
separated from persons who wish to 'Mo it." The directions in 
which a school is changing, the substantive nature of these 
changes, and the prospects that growth and improvement will 
continue, are really more important factors to consider than 
whether the school matches up to some external model. 

C ommunity Involvement 

A third line of action in opening the schools concerns 
participation of parents and other members of the community* 
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While not stressed in the British literature community involvement 
has been the foremost consideration and point of departure for 
several efforts in this country (Haskins, 1969), [It should be 
noted that an emphasis on parent involvement is not necessarily 
associated with concern for involving the children, although such 
emphases frequently do coincide,] To re-vitalize schools, there 
have been efforts to open the school to resources and talents of 
the surrounding community in the hope of making instruction more 
relevant to experiences of children and of bridging the classroom, 
home, and larger community. In conventional programs, the 
curriculum and associated hardware of a second grade classroom in 
urban New York may be indistinguishable from that of a second 
grade in rural Oregon or suburban Maryland, By contrast, a visitor 
to these more open settings would become much more aware of a 
specific community. 

The Problem of Definition 

Alternative ways of defining open schools have received attention 
in the literature. For some, "open'^ is seen in archi tectural 
terms: the walls between classrooms are knocked down. Others seek 

to introduce change by administrative rearrangements such as 
shuffling the ages and grades . Such alterations may or may not 
be accompanied by significant changes in the roles of adults and 
children! An open-space program, or a non-graded program, for 
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example, need not necessarily lead to opening the schools 
Dn the senses discussed above* 

In summary, no single set of objectives or instructional 
prescriptions can be drawn up to define open education in this 
country. Instead, there appear to be directions of change 
rimed at bringing schools back to life by making them more 
responsive to the children, the staff, and the community. 

There is no single document to which one can turn to discover 
what open education Bally is.’’ In fact, many practitioners 
are wary of the use of models or prescriptions in the belief 
that labels lead the teacher and parent to take up false 
issues and thus to lose sight of what is really going on in 
their schools. Mindlessness once again starts to replace 
common sense. 

Implications for Research and iilvaluation 

The following discussion of implications for research and 
evaluation incorporate recommendations from an earlier report 
prepared at ETS as part of a study of open education (Bussis 
and Chittenden, 1970). 
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Examination of Educational Process 

Concern with the roles of adults and children and with the 
setting in which education takes place makes apparent the 
need for evaluation procedures which adequately examine the 
process of schooling. As Jackson (1968) has pointed out, any 
educational program prescribes a setting for human activity 
and thus a way of life-'at least a way in which young p3ople 
are expected and required to live during many of their 
waking hours. While different educational programs may 
state similar objectives with respect to learning, they 
often establish very different methods in trying to reach 
these goals, thereby reflecting different philosophical 
assumptions about life values. In evaluating current 
efforts at changing our schools, these assumptions should 
be made explicit, and accurate description regarding the 
quality of school life should be a foremost concern of the 
evaluator. A second reason for examining educational process 
rests on the assumption that such processes have greater 
influence on the child’s development as a learner than ar.y 
given body of curricular content. 
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On a more practical level, the study of process is necessary 
insofar as judgements about a program's impact depend upon 
adequate information as to whether and how that program has been 
impJemented. The point is a simple one but has often been ignored 
in practice. Many evaluation designs (particularly in early 
education) end up treating all classrooms that bear the same 
label ("open," "Computer assisted instruction," "Montes sori , " or 
whatever) as though they have actually been doing similar things. 
Cohen (1970) discusses this problem at some length, particularly 
with respect to the evaluation of large-scale social action 
programs , and Rosenshine raises the issue in relation to 
instructional evaluation: 

In studies where teacher behavior in special curricula was 
compared with the behavior of teachers in "traditional 
instruction" . . . there often was significant variation 
in the behavior of teachers within each group. Although 
the number of classrooms observed in these studies is small, 
the resui ts are cons is tent enough to cause serious doub ts 
about whether all classrooms using the same curriculum 
constitute a single treatment variable. (1970, p. 280) 



The complex problem of conceptualizing classroom process in ways 
which permit meaningful comparisons between educational programs 
has been a difficult one. In past studies, a corrimonly used 
diirension compares classrooms along some continuum of 
"child-cen teredness" to "adult-centeredness . " At one extreme is 
the setting completely controlled by the teacher and organized 
around highly structured lessons; at the other extreme are 
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ciassrocms in which children supposedly set the entire direction 
of learning . . . and a wide variety of positions in between. An 
important finding which emerges from a close examination of the 
open approaches is that they do not fit comfortably at any point 
on such a scale. They ure simultaneously child-centered and 
adult-centered. Children may be given more leeway in decision 
making, but despite such child-centeredness the adult does not 
withdrsi^ into a supportive valet-type role. Instead, teacViers are 
encouraged to adopt an experimental attitude and to come alive in 
their relationship with the children. It is beyond the scope of 
this paper to attempt to analyze the teacher's role, but it 
appears that such qualities as respect and honesty are central to 
understanding how the adult and child can work together. !^^hGn 
children can openly participate in establishing purposes of 
learning, then the relationship between teacher and child begins 
to change in the sense that the teacher's contributions are 
understood, by the child, as guidance in learning and not as 
general directives of uncertain intent that must somehow be 
complied with. In this context the teacher can be highly active 
in offering suggestions, introducing materials, demonstrating ways 
of doing things, expressing opinions, with the expectation that 
the children can react to the real content of such instruction. 

In Figure 1 a scheme is depicted that treats questions of 
child-centeredness and adult-centeredness as independen. 
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Figure 

Double Classification Scheme Based cn Extent to which (1) the 

s 

Individual Teacher and (2) the Individual Child is an Active 
Contributor to Decisions Regarding the Content and Process of 

Learning 



high 

/K 

laissez-faire 



conventional nursery school 



low 



contribution 



open education 



of teacher 



conventional, ”by- 
the-book'^ methods 



traditional British 



V 

low 



1 adapted from Bussis & Chittenden, 1970 
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dimensions rather than as opposite ends of a single continuum. 

The tpper right-hand quadrant, with high contribution by both 
adult and child, represents the directions of open approaches. 

In the lower right quadrant, the teacher's involvement in what 
she is doing may be clear and articulate, but there is little 
room for contribution from the children. Teachers of this sort 
give a great deal of thought to their inscruction and will throw 
out the usual procedures when it seems warranted, but they tend 
to dominate the center stage. The traditional British teacher 
with a strong professional posture may be an example. Tlie upper 
left quadrant signifies classrooms with extensive pupil contribution, 
but where the adults provide passive support (as in some 
conventional nursery schools) or else abdicate responsibility 
almost entirely. Finally, in the lower left quadrant might be 
located extreme examples of institutionalization. Here, the 
children carry out the lessons assigned by the teacher who in 
turn is carrying out a program that was devised by someone else. 
Routine teaching and low personal involvement may characterize 
such settings , 

Assessing Learning and Development 

Questions oi what to measure and how to measure it are difficult 
to answer when the evaluator (parent, teacher, researcher) is 
faced with a program in v'hich children may pursue many different 
directions in learning (Minuchin, et al., 1969), 
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Analysis of the priorities of educational programs with broad 
objectives suggests four major aspects of the child’s development 
that could be examined. Within each of these areas certain 
directions for research and instrument development are recommended. 

Resourcefulness and Proficiency . The assessment of achievement 
needs to be broadened in directions which would assess the child’s 
own contributions to learning and the extent to which his resources 
have been brought into play. A construct of "proficiency" seems 
more appropriate here taan the customary definition of achievement. 
To be appropriate to priorities of open approaches, assessment 
procedures in areas of learning (such a^ mathematics or language 
usage for example) should aim at assessing proficiency and 
versatility in performance. What do the learnings In question 
mean to the child? Does he apply them in various ways? Are they 
truly an integral part of his repertoire? Parker and Rubin (1966) 
point out that in classrooms where the stress is on process of 
learning ". . . the assimilation of knowledge is not derogated, 
but greater importance is attached to the methods of its acquisition 
'.iid to its subsequent utilization. Therefore, a discrimination 
mvis t be made between knowing something and knowing what it is 
good for . . (p. 2). Existing tests may measure whether the 

child knows something, but they are not as useful in assessing 
whether children know what it is good for. Tests of proficiency 
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-:ould build on existing instruments but should be specifically 
extended to include measurement of judgement and performance. 

Se lf perception . Of principle interest here is the assessment 
of the child’s feeling about himself in relationship to school 
and school-related experiences. Are children in open settings 
more likely to develop a perception of themselves as active 
organizers of their own learning and contributing participants 
in the classroom? Instruments developed in this area could be 
used to obtain information about whether the child views school 
as a place to learn or a place to be taught and whether he has 
confidCi.ee in his own capabilities. 

Personal and Cognitive Styles . Focus on this aspect of behavior 
prof^eeds from the as'uinption that the mure open classroom pennits 
and encourages considerable exploration with different styles of 
functioning. Although research demonstrates that personal and 
cognitive styles are rather stable characteristics, it is suggested 
that children in open settings evidence greater flexibility in such 
traits than might ordinarily be expected. Thus, there is reason 
to expect less evidence of role caricature (the ’’over ly-neat , 
the ’’class clown,” the ’’liopcIes5 impulsive” child) in an open 
classroom than in a more traditional one. Modifications of 
existing research instruments as well a;> new measures would need 
to be used in this area . 
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Self-others Frame of Reference . Peer interaction is a marked 
characteris tic of open settings, and children are expected to 
learn a great deal from each other. Observation of peer interaction 
and individual functioning in the open classroom leads to a general 
formulation regarding the balance between self and others as a 
frame of reference for behavior. Txvc sets of questions are 
suggested for measurement purposes. The first involves 
communication situations. Are children learning to take active 
and adaptive roles in instructing each other, whether this role 
is one of the communicator who adapts to the needs of a listener 
or the role of the listener who actively seeks out information 
when something is unclear? The second set of questions deals 
with reliance on self in matters of judgement and opinion. To 
what extent does the child express opinion in the context of peer 
values which may oppose that opinion? Does greater peer 
interaction foster greater peer conformity, or does the open 
setting provide a better opportunity for children to learn to 
balance their own ititerests with those of their classmates? 

A ssessment of Sch o ol Programs 

If evaluation of student achievement in a school system is undertaken, 
it should include appraisal of school practices. As illustration, 
numerous examples can be given of school systems which boast of 
reading scores ''above the norm," but in which there is a limited 
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variety of books in the classroom and the library is more concerned 
with cataloguing than circulation. In 'auch cases (which are not 
rare) the skill is valued but not its practice, and any evaluation 
which does not make such a fact apparent .,s an inadequate 
evaluation . 

To continue with reading as an example from the perspective of 
open education at least four types of questions should be raised 
in evaluating student achievement. (1) M otivation : How do the 

pupils feel about reading? Do books and other printed material 
provoke feelings of inadequacy or do they stimulate interest? 
Preference measures should be used along with indices of whether 
the children are actually reading beyond the minimum requirements 
of assigned books. (2) O pportunities for reading : Are children 

provided with appropriate material and the time for redding? Is 
a variety of books available or does the supply consist of 30 
copies of the same reader. Is there an area conducive to 
reading? (3) Ab i li ty : Measures of skill, comprehension, and 

interpretation could be included under this heading. (4) Literac y : 
Is the child literate in that he has a sense (or beginning sense) 
of authorship. An understanding that books may be written 
because someone Iiad something to say? Does he read for v^arious 
purposes such as the gathering of information, exercising 
imagination, fantasy, and the development of aesthetic appreciation 
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In summary, if assessment of student achievement within an 
educational system is to be undertaken, it is as important to 
appraise the environment provided by that system as i t is to 
test the children* Comprehensive assessment along the lines 
sketched above would be compatible with a comprehensive view 
of education. 

Research on Leainins and Educational Change 

Uliile examination of the open approaches suggests many possible 
directions for research, there are two lines of investigation 
which seem of special importance for what they can contribute to 
understanding and implementation of new programs. 

Teacher' s role . Questions concerning teacher preparation and 
in-service training are clearly of prime importance for further 
study. What sort of assistance* in both its practical and 
theoretical forms, do teachers need in order to bring about more 
open approaches to instruction? To what extent can a school 
build upon its resources of staff and community and what is needed 
in the wav of advisory assistance? Several groups in this country 
are presently engaged in trying to establish new ways of acilitating 
the development of school staffs. From systematic study of such 
attempts much could be learned that W’ould lead to changes in our 
present teacher education methods--methods that are widely 
admitted to be archaic and inefficient. 
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Clcissroon St u dies . Intensive study of a. limited sample of 
children in several good open schools appears to be an urgently 
needed research endtiav/uL'. Are these children learning ‘in ways 
which corroborate existing assumptions about learning? Methodology 
in such studies might primarily be observational but should 
include periodic testing, interviews, and analyses of children's 
products. The need for intensive study is probably greatest 
from the first grade level on, where the differences between 
open approaches and traditional practices are much more evident 
than in kindergarten or preschool. One focus for such research 
night be an examination of the validity of the open approach to 
reading instruction which emphasizes purpose and meaning. This 
view of learning to read has not frequently been studied in 
educational research because of a dearth of appropriate settings 
in which to study it. With the exception of some published work 
on early readers who have learned in the home, reading res card 
has generally investigated how children cope with prescribed 
methods of instruction rather than with ho' they acquire reading 
capabilities when the options of whether to read, why read, and 
wdiat to read are muc)i greater. 

In general, studies of learning in the open settirigs not only would 
provide Invaluable information for the practice of teaching but 
could also constitute a rich new source of rcsearcli Itif ornat i on 
on ’.he nature of loanung. 
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PLANNING FOR NEW STUDEmS TO 
HIGHER EDUCATION IN THE 70 ’s* 

K. Patricia Cross 

Educational Testing Service 

There will be a New Student in colleges and universities in the 
70' s, one who requires new approaches to education. Traditional 
higher education was designed In a different era for a different 
kind of student, and the formulations for education that served 
academically-oriented youth a half a century ago are no longer 
adequate . 

Planning for New Students requires an analysis of where we are 
now and where we would like to be by the end of the decade. The 
qu»3stion of where we are now must be answered by research. The 
qu€;stion of where we would like to go must be answered by society. 
This paper will attempt to analyze the answers to these questions, 

hlic S hould Go To College? Changing Philosophies 

In the history of higher education in this country there have been 
three major philosophies about who should go to college. At the 



* Prepared for the Select Education Subcommittee of the 

Education and Labor Committee of tlie House of Representat ives . 
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turn of the century, the majurity of college students came from 
the homes of wealthy aristocracy. Students who attended colleges 
had money and lamlly social status. Some also had academic 
interests and abilities; others did not. Basic to the 
aristocratic philosophy of college admissions, was the premise 
that the young people who should go to college were those who 
could afford it and who needed it to carry out their station in 
life. The poor, ethnic minorities, and women, it was assumed, 
would not follow" life patterns that really made use of a college 
education. The colleges that were developed to serve the 
aristocratic philosophy were private high-tultion colleges. 
Whether a bo)" would go to college was predictable from birth. It 
was a closed system, and some were ”in” and others were ^'out/’ 

Actually, colleges of the aris'ocracy rrobably did not give much 
thought to erecting barriers that would keep people out of 
college. It simply did not occur to anyone that a young man 
should attend college if he did not have the money to do so. 

The thesis is easier to understand when viewed through the 
meritocratic perspective of our times. 

lo many, if not most people today, It is unthinkable that a 
student should attend college if he does not have the ability 
to benefit from the instruction offered. Only in recent years 
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have we started to question whether the '^instruction offered” 
might change so that it would "benefit” a new seg mt of the 
population who wished to attend college. In an earlier day, 
those who challenged the assumptions of the aristocracy asked 
the same question, why couldn't college s change so Lhat a 
broader segment of the population could attend? And, of course, 
in the long run colleges did change. But it was not the old 
colleges that had been developed to meet the needs of the 
aristocracy that changed first. The challenge came, not by 
breaking down the gates to the aristocratic colleges, but by 
opening new gates through which a new generation of college 
students poured so rapidly that the high tuition colleges no 
longer determined who would be college educated. 

The revolt against aristocratic philosophies of college admissions 
was led by those who maintained that a college education was an 
earned right, not a birthright. Advocates of the new meritocracy 
that was ushered in by the land grant universities felt that 
criteria for college admission should be based upon scholastic 
ability and the willingness to study hard; i.e., upon acaiemic 
"merit." Much as the aristocratif colleges had assumed that 
what they had to offer was static and designed for an elite 
portion of the population, co the colleges of the meritocracy 
assumed that there was a certain fairly small portion of the 
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population that had the ability to benefit: from what they 
offered. Considerable attention was given in the late 1940's 
and early 1950’s to the determination of the size of this group. 
The President's Advisory Commission on Higher Education of 1947 
estimated that 49 percent of the population could profit from 
at least two years of post high school education and that at 
least 32 percent had the capacity for a normal 4*-year college 
course. After considering this figure in conjunction with the 
observation that > "...most experts estimate that about 25 
percent of the population can do college work profitably/^ 
Hollinshead ' s report for the Commission on Financing Higher 
Education concluded that, "...perhaps 35 percent of youth might 
be expected to profit substantially from formal full-time post 
high school education of the kind given at present by such 
institutions" (Hollinshead, 1952, p. 138), 

The rise of the meritocracy was regarded by almost everyone as a 
move that, in the best traditions of the country, led to the 
democratization of higher education. There is no little irony 
in the fact that while the advocates of the meritocracy v;ere 
zealously breaking down the barriers imposed by the aristocracy 
they were quite consistently erecting their own barriers. And 
academic aptitude tests were the instrumei\ts that served both 
to destroy the old aristocracy and to erect the new barricis 
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of the mer itocracy. The ^'talent searches” of the 1950's 
were active campaigns to bring into the colleges those who did 
not meet aristocratic criteria but who were the epitome of 
neritocratic ideals. The very good student who was the son 
of the immigrant cobbler was the hero of the meritorracy”-no 
money, no family social status, but lots of academic talent and 
a vrillingness to work hard. 

Now once again we find ourselves in a period of philosophical 
transition regarding the question of who should go to college. 
Once again, there is pressure to democratize higher education by 
bringing it within the reach of a broader segn.ent of the 
population. Once again there are demands for new answers to 
the old question of what proportion of the population the 
colleges should serve. The egalitarian challenge to the 
meritocracy looks strikingly familiar. The nature of the 
questions raised as well as the patterns of Instituting change 
are not unlike those of a century ago. A nev sector of the 
public is being represented by new’ students in colleges and 
universities. This group of New Students to higher education 
arc repeating history by entering the system, not so much by 
breaking down the barriers erected by the meritocracy, although 
lliere Is some of that, but by flocking to a new kind of a college 
dedicate, d to serving a different clientele. 
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It appears that in 1970, the prevailing attitude in the country 
is still largely meritocratic, but there are signs everywhere 
of a straining at the barriers. Thci mingling of meritocratic 
and egalitarian philosophies is the occasion of considerable 
controversy among educators as well as in the popular press. 

The sign of the times is illustrated by a headline reading: 

’’Open Admissions: American Dre;im or Disaster?*' (TIME, October 19, 

1970). At the same time that the formerly selective, tuition-free 
City University of New York was instituting egalitarianism by 
throwing open its doors to all 1970 New York City high school 
graduates, regardless of academic "qualifications,” tiie 1970 
President's Task Torce on Higher Education was embracing 
meritocracy and attempting to clear away the last vestiges of 
the aristocratic era by reconunendirig financial aid to "students 
of all races who have the desire and ability to profi t from 
post high school education...^’ (empViases added). John Gaidner 
has asked, can we be equal and excellent too? Can 
egalitarianism and meritocracy coexist? What happens to the 
value of the college degree when everyone has one? Is there 
some fixed concept that represents "college" that will permit 
us to say who should attend? Should higher education serve ti.ose 
who can "profit" from traditional offerings or is there an 
obligati' n to change the offerings to liieet the needs of those 
v.’lio wis)i to attend colb^ge? 
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Almost everyone wishes to attend college today — a simple fact of 
life that means most voters want college education for their 
children. On . .e eve of the egalitarian phase of college 
admissions, we find ourselves concerned about how to get young 
people into college rather than about how to keep them out. 

As a matter of fact, in the decade just past, we have given 
considerably more attention to tl)e procedures of getting New 
Students into college than we have to the educational questions 
of what to do with them once there. When colleges maintain 
the right to select who shall study with them, an educational 
’’match" can be made by choosing students who fit the college. 

When colleges forego the right to select, the match has to be 
made by designing educational programs to fit the students. To 
date, we have concentrated on making New Students over into 
the image of traditional students so that they may be served by 
traditional education. Our concern has been the creation of 
access models to education.^ We have devised all kinds of ways 
to make New Students eligible to participate in trad i t lonal higher 
education. Remedial courses are designed to remove academic 
"deficiencies"; counseling removes motivational "def i ciencies" j 
financial aid removes financial "deficiencies." 



1 For a discussion of some alternatives, sec Cioss, 1971. 
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If the answer to the question, who should go to college, is to 
be an egalitarian response of ''everyone," then the task ahead 
will involve the recognition that educational systems will have 
to be designed to fit the learning needs of New Students. Who 
are the New Students? Under an egalitarian philosop*.^ of lA 
years of schooling for everyone who wants it. New Students will 
be high school graduates who are not now continuing their 
education. Research provides some information about who is going 
to college nov, and this enables us to look at the reservoir of 
New St uden ts--those who will be entering some form of 
post secondary education in the 1970' s. 

Wlio Is Going To College? Some Barriers to Attendance 
\^Jho are the young people who are entering college today? And 
as the corollary, who arc the young people who are not entering 
college? Most laymen recognize that bright high school 
graduates are more likely to continue their education than those 
who have had to struggle for grades throughout high school, that 
doctors' sons are more likely than laborers' sons to attend 
college, that whites are more likely than blacks, and men are 
more likely than women to seek further education. These elements 
of the folk wisdom about who goes to college can be cast into 
more precise and accui ale information through research. 
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Two dimensions that researchers have been able to measure seem 
to hold primary roles in explaining who goes to college, where 
they go, and even how long they stay. Socioeconomic status 
(SES) , which includes measures of family occupation and 
parental education, and academic ability are the two most 
powerful measures we have of who goes where to college. 

Some of the most important data extant on the interrelationships 
between SES and ability in college attendance rates have been 
presented by Schoenfeldt (1968) for Project TALENT high school 
graduates of 1961, and by Dr. Thomas Hilton who analyzed ETS 
Growth Study data for 1967 high school graduates using the 



same scheme of tabulaticn. 



Probability of High School Graduates in 1961 and 1967 
Entering Some Form of Postsecondary Education 
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Sources: 1961 graduates, with 1962 follow-up, Schoenfcldt, 1968. 

1967 graduatps, with 1963 I’ollow-up, ETS Growth Study data analysis by Hilton. 
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Table 1 shows the two sets of data side by side. The two sets of 
data were not designed to be conparable, but we can be rather 
certain of some things. For ex<ample, the probability is extremely 
high that the son of a surgeon who has been an A student in high 
school will continue his education. For young peo^jle ranking in 
the top quartile on both SES and ability there is little difference 
between the two sets of data. Almost all of this group enter 
college, there has been little change over the past decade; 
i.e., it has reached the saturation point. The 6 or 7 percent of 
this highly privileged group who don’t attend college may be 
prevented from doing so by illness or other unusual emergencies. 

In 1970 the fact is that very few additional college students are 
to be expected from among high school graduates high in both 
academic aptitude and socioeconomic status. 

At the other extreme are the doubly disadvantaged, those scoring 
in the lowest quartile on both SES and ability. The lowest 
probability for college attendance occurs in the cells in the 
upper left hand corner of the tables. For example, in the 1961 
TALENT sample, 21 out of 100 lowest quarter SES males who also 
scored in the bottom fourth of the class on a test of academic 
ability entered some form of postsecondary training following high 
school graduation; for women it was only 14 percent. 
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At the beginning of the decade of the 60 could predi ct with 

fairly reasonable accuracy the probability of continued education 
for young people in the extreme cells of Table 1. For men, for 
example, we would have been correct 93 times out of 100 in 
predicting that a high-ability, high SES student would enter 
postsecondary education; we would have been correct 79 times out 
100 in predicting that a low-ability, lew SES student would 
terminate liis formal education with a high school diploma. 

The effectiveness of the meritocracy of the 1960's is clearly 
evident in the 1957 ETS Growth Study data. Ve can predict that 
an extremely high percentage of bo'’s who make, high test scores 
will embark upon postsecondary training-almost all. of them in 
2- or 4-year colleges--in the 1970^5 ; 82 percent of the males in 
the top ability quarter of the FTS sample continued their formal 
education after high school graduation in 1967 even if they 
ranked in the lowest SES quartile. The handicap of low 
socioeconomic status was not as serious for boys in 1967 as the 
h.andicap of low academic ability. If a boy met meritocratic 
standards of above-average school achievement — as measured by 
traditional academic aptitude tests--he very likely to 
continue his education. Over 80 percent of the boys who ranked 
in the upper half of the class academically were going on to 
col lege . 
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Women have not yet emerged from the aris tocrati c era of Lollege 
admissions. Their probability of college attendance is influenced 
as much by socioe cononi c factors as it is by the achievement 
factors of the meritocracy. The greatest discrepancies between the 
CO llege-at tendance rates of men and women exist among high ability 
students who are below average in socioeconomic measures. A 
bright but: poor male has a better chance of continuing his 
education than has his equally able sister. Much of the difference 
can be attributed to parental attiLudes. Census Bureau 
interviewers found that the higher the educational level of the 
parents, the less they were likely to distinguish between the 
educational needs of sons and daughters. For example, 73 percent 
of the mothers with a grade school education wanted college for 
their sons, but only 60 percent expressed the same desire for 
their daughters. Among mothers who had attended college, there 
was virtually no difference in the education desired for males and 
fenales-“98 percent wanted sons to go to college and 97 percent 
wanted college for their daughters (Froomkin, 1970). Tiic large 
increases in college attendance for women are now coming from the 
ranks of above-average students from all socioe conomic levels, as 
women continue toward the peak of the meritocratic era in college 
attendance. For men, the meritocratic phase has passed its peak 
and in the decade of the 70’ s, the major increases in college 
attendance w’ili come from low’er- ability men. 
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As we move into the egalitarian phase of college admissions, the 
remnants of the earlier aristocratic and meritocratic phases can 
be observed. Both SES and academic aptitude have powerful 
influences on who goes to college. The effect is especially potent 
when they occur in combination. Young people, men and women, in 
the upper half in both ability and SES have a high probability of 
continuing their formal education — at least three-fourths are 
doing so. You'g people in the lower half on both ability and SES 
are not as likely to continue their education, but for boys, over 
half are embarking upon some form of pos t secondary training; for 
lower-half women about four out of ten high school graduates are 
pursuing further education. 

1^10 Will Go To College? New Students To Higher Educat ioji 
The decade from 1965-1975 is likely to be highly significant in the 
annals of education because it provides the perspective from v-’hich 
ve can identify the aristocracy as outgoing, the meritocracy as 
prevailing, and egalitarianism as the mood of the future. 

National statements of policy formulated in the 19j0's support the 
prevailing meritocratic criteria for determining who shall have 
the opportunity for pos t secondary education by phrases sucli as 
"...identify qualified youths of financial or cultural need with 
an excep t iona 1 ot en t i al for postsccondary c rlucat ioiM 1 training 
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and encourage them to complete secondary school and undertake 
postsecondary educational training" (Public Law 90-575, 

October 16, 1968, emphases added). But federal programs have also 
launched the beginning of an egalitarian era with programs for the 
disadvantaged which "are designed to generate skills and 
motivation necessary for success in education beyond high school" 
through the provision of special or remedial services for students 
"of deprived educational, cultural, or economic background or 
physical handicaps, [who] are in need of such services to assist 
them to initiate, continue, or resume their postsecondary education" 
(Public Law 90-575) . 

The emphasis of the 1960 's was on access . The goal was to move 
young people toward traditional postsecondary education through 
supplying money, incentive, and remediation of past educational 
deficiencies so that New Students would have the same educational 
opportunities as traditional students. Partly because of the 
success of this effort in the 1960's> the task of the 1970's will 
be accommodation of education to the needs of students who gained 
admission througli access programs. The emphasis will cliange from 
moving students toward higher educat'en to moving education 
toward students. The 1970* s has brought the realization that 
success at academic tasks in the past is not an infallible 
predictor of success in the future', especially when past 
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opportunities for learning have not been equal for groups of 
differing locales, ethnic backgrounds, and socioeconomic status. 

The press is strong for an egalitarian philosophy of access to 
post secondary education. Egalitarians maintain that anyone who 
has the desire to pursue further education should be helped to do 
so, regardless of economic resources and regardless of past 
academic achievement. If the meritocracy is ebbing and 
egalitarianism is on the rise, who will go to college? 

The description is not quite accurate, but it is generally conceded 
that we have, in this country, a system of universal second 
education wherein young people who are physically and mentally able 
to attend high school do so. In reality only about 80 percnit of 
the young people graduate from high school. If we assumed that 
universal higher education existed wlicn it became as common a ^ 
high school graduation is today — i.e., when 80 percent of the liigh 
school graduates continued their education — then we might consLL-,)<t 
a hypothetical egalitarian form of Table 1, wherein every 
SKS~ability cell liad an 80 percent pos tsocondary education 
attendance probability. Eighty percent of those in the ti'p 
quarter on both SES and ability would continue their education, 
and 80 percent of those in the bottom quarter on botii indices 
would also continue in some form of post-secondary education. 
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Table 2 shows the reservoir of potential New Students to higher 
education. It is obtained by subtracting the percentages in each 
cell of Table 1 (the reality) from 80 (practical egalitarianism). 



TABLE 2 

The Hypothetical Reservoir of Potential Students 
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Quite clearly, most of the New Students would come from rows 1 and 
2 — the lower half of the class academically. There would be 
almost no additional males from the upper half of the class, but 
there would be a fairly large number of women who stand in the top 
half of the class academically — almost all of them from the lower 
half of the socioeconomic scale. 

Who will go to college? New Students to higher education will be 
students whose performance at academic tasks in the past has been 
below average, how academic ability, as that ability is 
traditionally nurtured and measured in the schools will be their 
distinguishing characteristics. We need to turn our attention to 
the complicated problems of designing educational programs that 
will educate those who have been relatively untouched by 
instructional programs of the past. Institutions of higher 
education are not now prepared to teach New Students. Nothing in 
our experience of designing educational programs has prepared us 
to think about whether the present meritocratic goals — i.e., high 
academic achievement --are compatible with egalitarian access. Do 
we plan to admit everyone, but graduate only those who meet 
meritocratic standards? Perhaps the place to start 
conceptualizing the enormous task before us is with achieving a 
better understanding of the characteristics of New Students. 
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A research description of the abilities, attitudes and interests 
of New Students, with emphasis upon suggestions for the design of 
appropriate educational programs for New Students is underway with 
the support of Educational Testing Service, the College Entrance 
Examination Board and the Center for Research and I^evelopment in 
Higher Education, University of California, Berkeley. A very 
brief capsule profile of some characteristics of New Students is 
presented here. For purposes of this description as well as those 
of the comprehensive study. New Students are defined as tliose 
scoring in the lowest third of samples of high scliool seniors on 
traditional tests of academic aptitude, 

Most New Students are Caucasians whose fathers work at blue-collar 
jobs. A substan.ial number, however, are members of minority 
ethnic groups. The great majority of fathers have never attended 
college and the expectation of college is new to the family. Those 
who constitute tlie New Student pool of high school graduates have 
not been especially successful at their studies in hig]i school, 
hliereas traditional college students (upper third) have made A^s 
and B's in high school, Now Students tended to make mostly C^s. 
Traditional students are attracted piimarily to ^i-year colleges 
and universities, whereas New Students plan to enter public 
community colleges or vocational schools. 
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Fundamentally these New Students to higher education are swept 
into college by the rising educational aspirations of the 
citizenry. For the majority, the motivation for college does not 
arise from the anticipation of the joy of learning the things they 
will be learning in college, but from the recognition that education 
is the way to a better job and a better life than that of their 
parents . 



Most educators and legislators have become sensitized to the failure 

of schools in minority ethnic neighborhoods to provide adequate 

academic foundations upon which young people can build college 

educations. But in a recent study sponsored by the Carnegie 

Corporation, Binzen (Carnegie Quarterly, 1970) found that 

Kensington, a blue-collar community that is 99.7 percent white, 

has somu of the same problems. 

Kensington is a community in crisis.... In many ways 
it looks, thinks, and acts like so many of the Negro 
ghettos festering in American cities. Its educational, 
political, social, and economic problems are almost as 
great as those found in the black slums. It, too, has 
failed to solve these problems , and failure has made 
it sullen, surly, and suspicious [p. 2].... 

People forget that, in the metropolitan areas, twice 
as many white ^as nonwhite families live In '^official” 
poverty, and of course many kTiitetowners don’t quite 
qualify for that governmental distinction. They are 
poor but not poor enough to get help. Usually 
earning from $5,000 to $10,000 a year, the Uliitetown 
husbanvi and father works hard as a truck-driver or 
turret lathe operator or policeman or longshoreman 
or white-collar c lerk--perhaps at more than one of 
these jobs — to buy and hold on to his 
four teen-fcot-wide house and new color tvlevision 
set . [p. 1] . . . . 
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Some of the Irnnediate implications for federal programs that 
rosult from this influx of New Students are apparent from a 
knowledge of SES and ability characteristics alone. Among these 
are the following: 

1. The majority of young men now entering public community 
colleges will require some form of ’'remedial'* help before 
they can meet the traditional standards of college. 
Seventy-two percent of the men entering public community 
college in the fall of 1970 made below-average grades in 
high school (ACE, 1970). 

2. Female New Students ate coming from the lower 
socioeconomic classes, but generally speaking women 
attending community colleges made average grades in high 
school. Their greater need is financial assistance. 

Women entering public community colleges are more worried 
than men about financing their education (CGP, 1970), 
Because part-time jobs and loans are more difficult for 
college women than for men, tliese young women will be 
placing increasingly heavy demands on the financial 
resources of colleges, 

3. It is the opinion of this author that highest financial 
priority should now go toward developing effective 
educational programs for New Students. Ti)c access 
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programs of the last decade have been, by and large, 
very successful. If after placing postsecondary 
educational opportunity within reach of thebe young 
people, we offer nothing more than further frustration 
and further opportunity for failure in educational 
programs that are inappropriate for the students and the 
times of the 1970 's, then equality of educational 
opportunity is a hollow victory. 
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THE DESFGREGATION/INTEGRATION DILEMMA IN HIGHER EDUCATION: 
IMPLICATIONS FOR RESEARCH FROM MINORITY STUDENT EXPERIENCES* 

Junius A. Davis 
Educational Testing Service 

Political and legal forces are pressing for the demise of the 
racially dual system of higher education as it has existed over 
the country. The nation’s traditionally white colleges and 
universities, essentially liberal in nature (and probably fearful 
of loss of federal funds) , appear to be moving with vigor to add 
Blacks and other minorities to their student bodies. Among 
traditionally black institutions, with the exception of a few 
(generally new) black separatist colleges, counts are made each fall 
of the numbers of white students, and the results are proudly 
spread in the local press. 

The efforts of the separate Insitutlons to attract students of 
atypical racial origin vary, of course* yet, conversations with 
admissions officers frequently suggest unusual efforts. At one 
noted traditionally white Southern public liberal arts university, 
"integrated* for fifteen years, black recruiters have now been 
added to the admissions office staff, over three-fourths of the 



* Prepared for the Select Education Subcommittee of the 
Education and Labor Committee of the House of 
Represent’.' Ives. 
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travel b'ldget assigned to that of lice for recruiting was 
reportedly used for seeking black applicants last year, and two 
separate visits were inade to every predominantly black high school 
in the state. A prestigious private university assigned, on a 
per-student basis, approximately seven times as much of its 
financial aid resources to black students as it did to white 
students. A small private church-related college used its black 
students to interview prospective black applicants, and 
conducted almost 900 interviews in one recruiting season -- a 
number representing more than half their total enrollment. 

Yet, such efforts as these should be evaluated by the results 
they produce, rather than by the magnitude and cost of the 
activity. In the case just cited of the public university, the 
vigorous recruiting efforts, directed at a high school senior 
population of some 20,000 Blacks, resulted in about 250 completed 
applications but only 131 enrollees, representing less than three 
percent of the total entering freshmen at that institution, The 
admissions officer at the private university complains that 
inadequate financial aid resources are a major factor in keeping 
his proportion of black studenLs down to less than four percent 
of the student body. And, the budget officer at the small private 
institution calculated that some 72 hard-sell interviews were 
needed, on the average, to produce one black student signed, 
sealed, and delivered. 
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Desegration guidelines and compliance requests directed by 
Federal sources to higher education institutions have made 
some suggestions toward improving the situation, involving such 
activities as selective recruiting, and attention to black 
athletes and black coaching staffs. Confronted with the 
enormity of the problem, one wonders if these kinds of efforts 
are enough. 

That progress has been slow is attested by data compiled by 
the Office of Civil Rights on race of undergraduate enrollment. 
For example, in the ten traditionally white public universities 
in one mid-South state noted for its relatively moderate climate 
on integration, only 1,6 percent of the undergraduate enrollment 
in 1968 (the date of conduct of most recent published survey) 
was non-white; private white universities and colleges In the 
same state that year show even lower proportions of non-whites. 
Uliites in the traditionally black institutions in that state 
in 1968 represented 0.6 percent and 0.1 percent of the 
undergraduate enrollment in public and private institutions 
respectively. Local surveys in the current year show some 
improvement, but nothing dramatic by any single institution or 
group of institutions. 

Therefore, it seems that neither the traditional freedom of 
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of college, as opposed to the principle of assignment in public 
lower education, nor vigorous efforts by the institutions, nor 
federal pressures have removed the color line in institutions 
of higher education to any degree. It is the essential thesis 
of this paper that the real and subtle barriers Co equal access 
to higher education are strong and pervasive, and that ambitious 
programs of research — at the national, state, and institutional 
levels — are needed toward determining what new forces may 
effectively produce a reasonable integration of higher education, 
and beyond that, may provide reasonable opportunities for 
honest and societally useful personal and intellectual growth 
and development . 



Is Selectivity in Admissions a Deterrent to Desegregation? 

One factor that must be recognized at the outset is that American 
higher education, though characterized as sufficiently diverse 
in content and academic/intellectual level as to provide a wide 
range of tolerance for individual differences, is a hierarchial 
system from institution to institution. Some institutions are 
blessed with more applicants than spaces, and maintain vigorous 
efforts to preserve this situation in the name of '^quality^'; the 
traditional criteria used by the gatekeepers or admissions officers 
are ina^ces of past academic performance and scores on standardized 
tests of academic ability and acliievcment . Natural forces of 
Institutional development, and the focus by the gatekeepers on 
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the traditional yardsticks (past grades and scores on tests) have 
resulted in a situation where in most states the lowest ranking 
admitted freshman in one institution is higher on the admissions 
indices than the highest ranking entering freshman in some other 
institution. That this practice has some justification is shov;n 
by thousands of studies finding relationship between standings on 
admission indices as freshmen and academic survival in a particular 
college or university; that supply and demand factors color what 
levels of promise are required in any particular institution is 
shovv^n by the variation among institutions in the average level 
(and range) of students accommodated. The problem for black 
students is too well known; on traditional tests tliey perform at 
significantly low^er levels than do white students. 

The major purpose of this paper is not to deal with the question 
cf the use of potentially restrictive admissions criteria with 
minority groups, or with the validity of these criteria for cultural 
minorities. These questions have been frequently raised, and 
thoroughly studied; implications for continuing or expanded 
reseaich are relatively barren. It can be said that, in the public 
colleges of the state v:herein ve have focused our recent series 
of investigations, there is evidence that admissions officers 
in traditionally white institutions are accepting much lower 
levels of performance on tests for black applicants tlian are 
required for \chite applicants (although higher records of 
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performance in secondary schooi are typical for admitted 
black students). Second, there is no evidence that tests 
have less validity for predicting academic performance of black 
students than they do for white students; in fact, applying 
white student prediction formulas, and hence white-based 
standards, to black applicants tends to give higher ratings 
of promise than they achieve,^ 

Thus, it is confidently predicted that tests and the gatekeeper 
function are not particularly relevant targets for Inquiry or 
restructure. Conventional tests are constructed by a search 
for items that discriminate between those who later do well in 
^conventional programs employing the usual teaching strategies, 
vs. those who do not do well; it is difficult to locate cases 
where black students have been denied admissioic because of test 
scores (although those with high scores are substantially wooed 
by armies of recruiters) , and it is easy to demonstrate that 
admissions officers have opened doors to lower scoring black 
appl icants . 

The Real J s sues in Desegregation / Irtcgtation of Higher Ed ucation 

Th=i December 15, 1970 draft of the '^Preliminary Plan" for the 
proposed National Institute of Education cites as a national 

^ A summiry of the main findings of research concerned with the 
applicability of standardized tests to black applicants for 
college is given as an appendix to this paper. 
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priority the ‘'increased equality oi educational opportunity,”^ 
and sketches a program element concerned vith prublemG of the 
disadvantaged in the context of the preschool and the pub] ic 

3 

school periods. The focus of the present paper is not only on 
the higher education period, but also on activities of direct 
concern for, and subject to implementation by. higher education 
institutions and agencies. The significant issues for higher 
education seem, to this writer, to be two-fold; 

(1) The problem of desegregating higher education must be 
viewed at least in part as a matter of changing those 
subtle but real social and personal forces that prompt 
cultural minorities in the sel f-selec cion situation to 
apply, if at all, principally to institutions that 
traditional iy accept themi toward broadening perceptions 
and vistas of higher educational opportunity; and, 
toward improving access for minority students; 

(2) The problem of integrating higher education must be 
viewed as a matter of the effective accommodation of 
atyp cal students, through the creation and provision 
of leaining environments that are conducive to honest 
grox%rth and development for cultural minorities, v;hatever 
their deficiencies. 

7 • 

Levien, R. E. , National Institute of Education; P re liminary 

Plati for the Propo se d Institute . Washington; The Rand 

Corporation, Dec. 15, 1970, p. 23 

^ Ibid., pp. 57-60 
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"Atypical^* Students; \Vriat We Belie ve They Are T ellln^ U s 

The "atypical" student, or the student in a racial minority 
for any particular campus, is a new phenomenon. As an aid to 
agencies and institutions anxious to increase the proportion 
of atypical students, ve decided in 1969-/0 to seek out such 
students on a number of campuses, and discuss at length with 
them separately and together why they had chosen their 
particular colleges, what expectations and anxieties they may 
have had prior to enrollment, what they had found and 
experienced. TVie answers to these questions from even those 
few on the leading edge o^ the higher education desegration 
movement might, we felt, be helpful in suggesting more 
effective recruiting and educational teeatment metliods. 

Our information on the "atypical" student in the traditionally 
black college in this case, the white student -- is scanty. 

Our concern was with entering freshmen, in the usual age range; 
intensive searches for such students were made in all public and 
private black colleges within the mid-South state that was the 
target for our Inquiry. But, as we cloaed in on campus after 
campus, with t: adit ionally black colleges in the state enrolling 
almost 25,000 students, we found only five individuals -- lWO 
athletes, a Puerto Fican, an anxious and hostile young man who 
ran away, and a studenc from a midwestern state who had not realized 
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the college was black until he came for regi st rat i on, and who was too 
proud to return home. The others were adults from the campu^j 
neighborhood, usually in part-time study; faculty spouses; graduate 
students (generally teachers or students who had experienced 
difficulty in getting admitted to more selective professional 
schools); or exchange students. 

Our conversations shifted to tl\e faculty and administration. This 
produced some inventory of suggestions: achieving inroads by 
evening courses in off-campus buildings associated with white 
traffic or in white neighborhoods; greater attention to sequences 
of courses emphasizing local salable vocational skills; greater 
efforts to keep militant black students under control, or to avoid 
by whatever means public display of strife that would alarm parents 
of prospective white students; the attraction of white tovmkspeople 
to campus cultural events, toward showing the college as a 
coronunity property rather than a black property; and, upgrading of 
programs to make them more attractive to Whites. 

Thus, it would seem that within the state studied, progress in 
desegregation of the traditionally black institutions is not as 
great as the very modest gains that public records would indicate 
have been made, and that the attraction of white students is a 
particularly diftirult task. It would seem that ambitious 
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prograns of research and de\/elopment should focus on such problems 
as die change of college image; Lhe search for new programs 
(perhaps in scch areas as community service) that would be equally 
attractive to Whites; studies of information Imparting and more 
effective recruitment strategies; or, perhaps, experiments in the 
creation of totally new institutions that could start in a 
color-free tradition. 



Our attempts to locate and enter into substantive discussion with 
black students on traditionally white campuses were more successful. 
Heavy use of black professional staff was made' and, we acquired a 
corps of black upperclassmen from the thirteen target institutions, 
commissioned them to work with us, and trained them in interviewing 
and reporting methods. These students returned to their campuses, 
to conduct and report formal intervievjs of more than 160 freshmen. 

We also invited groups of black students from a larger number of 
institutions to day-long discussions (electronically recorded) 
among themselves and with black professional staff. We believe the 
strategy in asking Blacks to enter into discussion of interests and 
problems wi t h e acj i o the r , while organizationally maintaining a low 
profile, was successful in preventing the vehicle of the research 
project from being used as a platform for presorting preconceived 
views and demands for ’'party-line” solutions — that Is, the 
information exclianged among themselves seeined personal and sincere, 
and i‘n unmistakable integrity of feeling and conviction came through 
in most instances. 
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Aliat, then, did these students tell us or exhibit to us? 



With regard to reasons for choice of college, we detected in 



those black students entering the traditionally white senior 
colleges or universities a variety of creditable responses. 

Like black students entering black Institutions, there was 
a restriction of geographic mobility; they chose colleges that 
were near their homes. A few noted that a nationally ranked 
black athlete called attention to the fact that the institution 
was for all the people. Many of the enrolled students stated 
that through a good offer of financial aid they could comfortably 
afford to study at that institution; some had obviously shopped 
arovnd and had taken the best offer of aid they could find. As 
has been found with white students, the guidance counselors in 
the secondary schools seemed to have little recognized impact on 
the individual's choice of college, although teachers were 
frequently cited as influential, particularly those in English 
and mathematics. 

At the same Lime, some reasons frequently given by wliite students 
were understandably missing that is, parent or relative an 
alumnus, or choice of the institution by a close friend. There 
was no strong evidence of parental involvement in the choice of 
college. 
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But more important than these considerations was a host of 
underlying themas tliat may be designated as the ^’whi te is 
good" syndrome, or the relatively blind association of quality 
with the white Institution. Permeating many of the discussions 
were statements that selection of a white college was influenced 
by a desire to get the best education sometimes the best general 
education, or, more frequently, :he best education in a specific 
field — and there was the. seemingly natural ascumption on their 
part that this ruled out Negro colleges. Sometimes this was 
stated directly; sometimes in other ways (e.g. "It doesn't 
mean anything to flunk out of a black college; you know you've 
failed when you flunk out of a w'hlte college") . 

That this "white is good" syndrome -- a label our Blacks would 
surely object to — permeates the culture and activities in 
the predominantly black high school or black co^ununity is the 
finding that when it becomes known that a black senior lias 
been accept j'd by a white college he is given a kind of superstar 
status: his name is posted conspiciously; he is presented, 

coat and tie, at student assembly; he is perceived by peers 
as one who really made it. 

Another frequent theina was that the individual black student 
has a liig)i level of professional aspiration in which education 
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is seen as instrumental to entry. One said: '’T want to 

be an engineer, and I'll be competing with l^rhites ; 1 want 
to be ready for that." Another from a predominantly white 
high school said: "I want to be a journalist, and my English 

teacher said the best school of journalism was at the (white) 
University." In this context, it should be noted that other 
studies indicate that most of our interviewees had achieved 
exemplary high school records, whatever their admissions 
test scores. In short, we believe we were dealing with young 
people who had experienced academic success, and who could 
consequently shoot high comfortably. The absence of perception 
of quality, among our subjects, in black institutions is somewhat 
alarming (incidentally, almost twc-tlurds teported they had 
also applied to black institutions and had been accepted). 

Our data do not permit any safe generalizations about the impact, 
on choice or aspiration, of prior experience in integrated vs. 
segregated high schools. For those blacks in four-year colleges 
or universities, a little more than half came from schools with at 
lea^t token desegregation. It was clear, however, that few had 
experienced what they perceived as a close or personal relationship 
\^ith white individuals or groups, and that our group contained 
few if any who had been active In racial disturbances in the 
schools or who had experienced trauma from racial unrest. Instead, 
some reported high hopes at the time of clioice of getting away 
from any danger of ugly confrontation by moving to the "raceloss" 
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white university setting, and many s^.^ted that in shooting for 
a role in a white cr color-free world they felt they needed to 
and would learn '\ow to "g€^t along" with Whites. 

Thus, our black students seemed at the point of college entry 
to be reasonably confident and unfeaiful; excited about their 
forthcoTTiing opportunity to get a first-class citizenship: and 
open to Color-free friends and culture, Wliat did they find? 

Our persona J interviews were with fi ashmen toward the end of the 
first year; our group discussions were with sophomores, juniors, 
and seniors. The major, and most significant and undeniable, 
though surprising, aspect is that experience in the white senior 
col l ege o r univer sity in most case s (there are som e significant 
exce pti ons) seems to lead the stu d ent t owar d an increasing 
awarenes s of his bla ckness, toward an identity n ot with all people 
but with black people . One student, asked how he had changed since 
coming to college, put it simply: "I've become bitterer and 

blacker." U^iat do their comments and reports indicate may be 
responsible for this turn-about? 

Some comments indicated tliat a part of the "becoming blacker" 
phenomenon is the simole fact that blacks are an identifiable 
minority in the student bodies. One student said; "1 w’ant to 
sh‘ . myseJ f as a Kogro more -- we ate so few." Another said: 
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nice to be aroand someone of your own race — I don^t know 
what l*d do if I was the only Black at this university.” 

Another contributing factor and, in any case, a major problem 
in its own right — was the limited range of heterosexual social 
opportunity most Blacks found. On most campuses, black students 
reported unusual efforts among themselves to have their own place 
for informal social activities, or expressed great frustration at 
having to go back off campus to make the broader friendships 
white students found a natural or.~campus benefit. They, like 
white students, see college not only as a period of preparation 
for adult work role but also as one where heterosexual 
activities are crucial to personal growth and satisfaction. On 
the campuses, heterosexual social life and institutionally 
organized or sanctioned events — e.g., the big dance -- are 
conspiciously whitei One black student, a popular athlete, placed 
the critical point of self-questioning at a party weekend: 
wanted to go with my (white) friends, but I couldn't get a date — 
and suddenly I found myself asking, 'l^ihat will they think if 1 try 
to dance with their white chicks?' Then I thought: 'Will they be 

insulted if I don't?' It ended up that I got so upset I got sick 
and couldn't go anyway.” 

Another observation was that many of the black students experienced 
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events in which they perceived a racial prejudice directed toward 
themselves, with resulting alienation from students i> general 
and refuge among the more separatist black upperclassmen. One 
Black, a s^aledictorian in a white high school v'ith token 
integration, came to campus for tlie first tine two days early to 
Soak up the new dreams of fraternity and eventual success. He 
reported a late evening stroll the first evering, and 
confrontation by a carload of Whices of student age who stopped 
and yelled: "Hey, Nigger, what are you doing here?" Suddenly, 

he reported, tlie campus didn't seem as safe, and he ran to his 
room and remained locked in without food until registration. 

Although he reported he felt better later, the event was 
traumatic and had placed him on guard. Another black student 
uas convinced that indignities of freshman hazing he had experienced 
personally were overt attacks because of his color. At the very 
least, our Blacks frequently seemed to appear particularly 
sensitive to any rebuff in general in give-and-take with white 
students; at most, there probably were some genuine slanders that 
could only serve to call attention to prejudice where they had 
least expected it. One thoughtful student observed: "They (white 

students) are half-way prejudiced. ., .just getting so they can 
partially conceal it." Another, strangely but plaintively enough, 
said: "The white students here are friendly to me only because 

I'm Black." 
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The data seem to suggest that some of the problems black students 
experience are rooted in differences of background and experience 
between the members of the white and black subcultures. Many more 
of the black students may have held and needed to hold jobs; values 
and interpersonal styles are known to vary as a function of socio- 
economic background. One student expressed his reaction this way: 
"The white students here are a bunch of pampered, prejudiced 
punks." The impartial observer can see that boys from the poor 
side of town could only view the majority culture of peers in 
college as panty waists. Anothe:- black freshman said: "I’ve 

become cold, hard, cruel, calculating, prejudiced, unfeeling, 
(obscenity meaning blatantly deceptive) ; T have to be just like 
the l^ites in order to su r vive here ." A third observed: ”To come 

to (name of University) fot a white man means a continuation of 
the fantasy they call life; but to a Black coming here, it is an 
awakening to the deficiencies of our society and to the great 
necessity for change." 

In spite of the fact that black students in the target institutions 
in general are kno;m to have lower academic averages and higher 
attrition rates than their white student counterparts, we could 
detect no groundswell of feeling of oppression by acauemic demands, 
or unusual concern about performance. Most seemed to have expected 
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that acacemic success would requirej hard work (although most had 
said they had had no information before entry as to how hard they 
would have to work); and, although this perception did not change 
with experience in college, we could seldom detect dissatisfaction 
with grades, or apprehensions about not beirg able to retain good 
standing, or frustration from the amount of effort required. 
Recorriinendations for easing the adjustment of future generations 
of black students centered on the interpersonal elements of 
college life, not on tutoring or special remedial efforts. That 
the difference in levels of performance was recognized may be 
attested by the frequent observation that the Black with 
outstanding grades is of the white establishment, and a poor 
recruiting prospect for active membership i!i the campus black 
brotherhood. A few felt some instructors were prejudiced, but 
more reacted to the unexpected mediocrity they had found in some 
of their teachers. 

Feelings about black courses and black faculty seemed to echo, but 
only to echo in our context, the well-known demands. One student 
noted that in a hard-won course covering work of black poets, 
the black students dominated the discussions, yet the white 
students at written exam time got the good grades. Many seemed 
to feel that their new experience with \^ites in itself helped 
them to identify unique aspects of their own cultural heritage. 
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On the natter of supplementing the one or two black instructors 
on most of the campuses with additional black Instructors, th3 
black students — particularly the upperclassmen — seemed to 
feel that the college could only be a white institution; and, 
that black faculty must choose e'T Iher to become part of the 
establishment, or to become part of the black student sub-culture, 
losing their utility as their blacV. spokesmen either way* The 
answer, then, was "more black Instructors, of course." But 
the students* outlook for changes they felt needed if mere black 
faculty members were obtained was bleak. 

The black upperclassmen in particular seemed to hold strong 
perceptions of the college administrat i.m as the epitome of Vhite 
establishment and ti, .tore n£.tural enepiles. One student noted 
that his university president, whom faculty and other administrators 
in the area regard as most liberal and creatively and honestly 
dedicated to all students, was an Impossible and prejudiced 
opponent: he had been asked by the black stiident group to 

designate a place and to provide $3000 to decorate that place 
for black students. *'You knov; the President runs the college, but 
he hedged with all this (nonsense) about budget and trustees,... 
we hit the white businessmen in town, and had our $3000 in two 
days, and then we made him give us a room in the student union by 
sitting in his office until he did." 
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Such instances can be interpreted as selfitih requests for special 
consideration by immature militants, who use improper means to get 
what they want; or, as ev. dence of a reasonable student naivety 
about the total responsibilities of an administrator, and the 
ways budgetary and other decisions must be made in a miiversity 
setting; or, as the black students interpret it. The significant 
observation is, the writer feels, that as the progressive polari::at ion 
of black students ocevis, the task of responsible university 
officials bticomes more difficult; and, that as particular needs 
become more acutely experienced by a particular sub-culture, 
the more that sub-cuJ ture is solidified and the more it may regress 
to whatever characteristic ways within the siib-culLure redress 
is achieved. 

Earlier and mors biased interpretations of the black students 
vis-d-vis administrators were held by the writer until he entered 
into a long discussion with an aggressively militant black student 
leader with whom he seemed to ha\*e achieved special rapport. This 
student documented at great length the special efforts at his college 
to kc.-.p athletes academically eligible, and to provide special 
privileges that were denied other students. Yet, he reporteu, the 
college and Administrators professed publically the primacy of 
the academic and humanitarian goals to which that college was 
committed, and their special interest in increasing and accomodating 
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the ranks of black students on oanipus . The black students, it 
would seeu from all our evidence, are not unaware that federal 
pressures, rather than desire to serve them, may have bought them 
a place; and, that the American university has, and cannot hide 
from students who feeJ discriminated against, actual practices 
which run counter co cherished philosophies. 

Within the data mass produced by the reports of interviews and 
recorded d Iscu'^a^ ons , the writer can find no evidence that the 
black students see any special instructional efforts by faculty, 
or any spec^’a! programatic treatment, thai is to them worth noting. 
Similarly, they seem to attribute no facilitation or easement 
of black student problems to white students. This may, of course, 
be a matter of limitations of awareness or of what they feel 
appropriate to discuss, or a function of all the forces that 
increase their distrust and dislike of Whites (more than one-third 
of the interviewees stated, when asked if their attitude toward 
!Vhltes had changed, that they had become tiote distrustful or hostile) . 

Instead, there seemed to be a rather remarkable recourse either to 
becoming more independent, or to deepening ties to their black brothers. 
The resulting solidarity appeared, in the reports of activities 
of irK»vement gr )ups , to result more in group effort to help the 
black newcomer and each other survive the academic and social 
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rigors than to provide a vehicle for agitation or presentation of 
non-negotiable de-jands . 

It was noted earlier in this paper that there ware exceptions to 
the phenomenon of increasing polarization as a correlate of 
experience on the white campus. Very occasionally, these were 
individua l — e.g*. the student with superlative acadetiiic record. 
More frequently, the exceptions were institutional . 

The strikin g exceptions were the students from the (four) two-year 
public institutions. Thei . representatives sat almost open-mouthed 
in the groups as the fo*:r-year college representatives talked. 

One, from an institution with oily some eight percent of the student 
body black, stated expressly that before he had sat in or. the 
discussions, he had never thought of his two-year college as 
predominantly v^hite. This feeling permeated the attitudes and 
reports of the students from the community colleges. 

Consideration of the many possible explanations, made in the light 
of the data, suggests to the writer that one critical factor may 
be the community and non-residential nature of these institutions. 

In a real sense, the bJack students never leave home. The 
heterosexual social problems are solved by community rather than 
college resources. Another factor may be that these institutions 
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are more frequently tuned to accommodating vocationally-oriented 
students, and that the aspirations of the black (and white) 
students entering are less complex and more effectively 
facilitated by the educational program. Another may be the 
remedial orientations, and the absence of discrepancy in test 
or past performance levels between white and black enrollees. 

Whatever the reason, the absence of strife, and the degree of 
affiliation by the black students with their institution, is 
rather reiTiarkable , particularly against the common observation of 
a decr.de or more ago that prejudicial activity against Negroes 
was more likely to be exhibited by Whites who were in fact 
threatened by black academic and occupational competition- 

Confronted with such speculations, however, some of the black 
representatives of the senior colleges and universities could 
not agree. Instead, they tended to attribute this to the 
absence yet of the emergence of black student leadership. ’'Sooner or 
later," one student predicted, "a leader will rise up among them, 
and then you’ll see what we've been telling you." 

The finding, if the writer's interpretation is correct, of a kind 
of institution where in tegration , rather than desegregation , 
appears to be occurring, can be viewed as comforting by many who 
are concerned wltn a new social order dedicated to equality of 
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opportunity. Yet, that the rtumbers of Blacks in the more senior 
institutions that provide intellectual leadership for the nation 
are ro few, and that their experiences take on the coloratiotts 
noted, strongly imply that there is much research, development, 
and innovation ahead if national interests and the real needs 
of all our citizenry are to be served. 

The initial postulates presented in this paoeL — that some 
critical barriers to equal access to higher education in our 
society are subtle, and that new kinds of instructional strategies 
and learning environments must be achieved — would seem to be 
affirmed . 

Federal involvement in equal opportunity must, it would seem, 
go beyond legal coercicn, and beyond massive financial support 
of individuals and institutions as they pursue their usual goals 
in their characteristic ways. The proposed National Institute of 
Education must, as a federal agency, assume some leadership role 
in implementing .research and deve"' opmental activity directed toward: 
o The more effective pre-college preparation of the 
disadvantaged by our public schools, through program 
elements such as those already proposed in the Preliminary 
Plan/ 

^ l b Id . , pp. 5/-60. 
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o The more effective recruitment of disadvantaged to 
higher education opportunity, through studies of what 
factors motivate disadvantaged to choose ’’atypical” 
higher education settings, and through showing how the 
findings may be impleiiiented • 

o The mote realistic orientation of disadvantaged to higher 
educational opportunity and to the demands higher education 
will make on them. 

o The more effective educational, social, and personal 
treatment of ’’atypical” students in institutions of 
higher education, toward facilitating the integration 
of these students into the mainstream of college and 
Aiiierican life, in modes feasible to employ in our higher 
educat ion settings . 

o The determination of better administrative and management 
strategies for higher education in providing for the 
needs cf disadvantaged students as well as of other students. 

o At the institutional level, the effective resolution of the 
more difficult problem of helping the traditionally black 
institution to become an equal partner in the national 
higher education enterprise! 

o The more successful Infusion of programatic solutions into 
a kind of American institution hide-bound, to a remarkable 
extent, by its belief in its tradition, self-sufficiency, 
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independence from outside pressure, and capability to 
solve its own problems; and, at the same time, the 
better mobilization of the nevertheless rather remarkable 
resources of American higher education institutions to 
aid in achieving the programatic and societal evolution 
necessary to make equal opportunity a reality. 
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APPENDIX 

SUivfMARi OF KESEARCH ON VALIDITY OF 
TESTS FOR PREDICTING ACADEMIC PERFOK^IANCE 
IN CCLLEGE OF CULTURAL MINORITIHS 

The question of the meaning of scholastic apt it ide test scores 
for Blacks or other cultural minorities is n^.)t nev and a number 
of relevant previous research studies are cvailable, either as 
part of tne published literature or as unpublished institutional 
studies* The writer feels it is safe to say lL-xl che following 
conclusions, briefly documented here, tell a major story; 

1. Cn sc ho lastic aptitude o r a chievement tests, Ne^rpes^ ^^ 
a point permitting the beginning of college training ten d J-O^ 
score significantly lower t han Whites . 

This fact is too well known to require documentation; a recent 
relevant statement, however, Is that by Kendrick (1968), who has 
estimated that ’'not more than 15 percent and perhaps as few as 10 
parcent of Negro high school seniors would score AOO oi more on the 
verbal section of the SAT (Scholastic Aptitude Test uf CEEB) . Only 
1 or 2 percent would be likely to score 500 or more.” It is indeed 
this fact that is the pressure, if not the justification, behind current 
black student demands for abolition of. test barriers. For, if tests 
£.re indeed used to screen applicants, more Negroes thin Whites will 
be screened out. 

2. Published studies of the ability of SAT to predict grades^ 
black students in predominantly Negro colleges, however, show 
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thr * SAT Is as valid in this kind of situa^ii o n as it is 
for l^ites ir ^predomlrantly white Institutions . 

Typical of studies '•eporting thi:> finding is one by McKelpin 
at North Carolina College, who reported (McKelpin, 1965) in his 
study of SAT and HS grades for predicting (black) students^ 
performance at his institution (undeil inings in original); 



T he predictive validities based on the data for commonly 
uh ed prea d mission variables aro as high as those usually 

reported for college freshmen the SAT scores account 

for about 60 percent of the variation in the grades 
e xplainable by the data from the preadmission variables.*, 
when first semester grades are the criterion, SAT scores 
give a fair appraisal of the developed ability of students 
entering (predominantly Negro) colleges * 



It is true, ho^^ever (probably because of the gross differences 
between racial groups noted before), that the use of tests directed 
at lower educational levels than the entering college treshmen 
have seemed mote useful with Negroes in some instances. For example, 
a recent unpublished paper by John Hills of Florida State University 
and Julian Stanley of Johns Hopkins (Hills and Stanley, 1968) is 
abstracted by the authors; 



The two subtests of Level ^ of the School and College Ability 
Tests (SCAT) for school grades 6-8, arc shown to predict 
freshman-year grades in the three predominantly Negto 
coeducational colleges of a Southern state considerably bet tei 
than did the Scholastic Aptitude Test (SAT), which .jas too 
difficult for appro timately ona-third of the enrolled 
freshmen. Relative improvement in multiple correlation for 
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SCAT compared with SAT lessened when high-school grade average 
became one of the three joint predictors, apparently because 
high school grades of SAT-undif ferent iated students supplied 
some of the missing intellective components. 



3. Although relatively few studies have yet been done of the 
validity of SAT to predict grades for Blacks in integrated 
colleges, the available evidence supports the conclusion of no 
difference in the levels of predictive validity of SAT for 
Blacks vs. Whites in such institutions, but also that if \i?hite^ 
based prediction formulas are applied to Blacks, these students 
as a group tend to perform below the predictions . 



Tc the first sophisticated study of the predictive value of SAT 
for Negro and ^^rhite students in three integrated colleges, Cleary 
(1968) summarized her findings: 



In the two eastern colleges, no significant differences in 
the regression lines (SAT predicting grades, Blacks vs. Whites 
within a single institution) were found. In the one college 
in the southwest, significant differences were found, but it 
was the Negro scores which were over-predicted. Thus, in one 
of the three schools, the Scholastic Aptitude Test was found 
to be slightly biased, but biased in favor of the Negro 
student . 



The 'bias’ in favor of the Negro student in the Cleary study was 
a result of finding, in effect, that at one of the three schools, 
Negro students with a given SAT score and high school rank made ^ 
lower grades than white students with identical SAT scores and high 
school ranks. Thus, if a predicted level of performrince is used in 
selecting among applicants, Negro applicants selected would achieve 
lo'wer actu^.l performance levels than their w'hite counterparts , though 
they wc^uld more likely be admitted. 
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A similar finding has been obtained by Wilson (1969), who has 
studied performance and other characteristics of black vs. white 
students in four College Research Center institutions. He concludes 
on this aspect of his data: 



An analysis of the relationship between Predicted Freshmen 
Grade (combining the Admissions variables — SAT-V, SAT-M, 
Achievement Test average), indicates that traditional ad lissions 
criteria tend to be at least as correlat ionally valid for 
black students as for entering students generally. There 
is moreover some evidence that predictions made on the basis 
of standard formulae may tend to overestimate the first-year 
performance of Black studer;ts in the several colleges 
studied . 



Even more convincing are studies within thi^ last year by Teir.p 
(1971) and the writer (yet unpublished). Temp collected data on 
black vs. white students in thirteen colleges over the country, 
and concluded: "If prediction of (...the grade point average in 
college) from SAT scores is based upon prediction equations suitable 
for majority students, then black students, as a group, are 
predicted to do about as well as (cr better than) they actually 
do." The writer obtained similar findings in six public institutions 
in a Southern state. 

A survey of the literature by Flaugher cites a review by Kendrick 
and Thomas (1970), and notes a host of studies • Boney, (1966); 

Hills, Klock, and Lewis (1963); Roberts (1962, 1964); Stanley and 
Porter (1967); Olsen (1967); Cleary (1968); Morgan (1968); Munday 
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(1965); Thomas and Stanley (1969); MclCelpin (1965); Punches 
(1967); Perlberg (1967); and Peterson (1968). These havr involved 
SAT, tests of the American College Testing Program, and other 
similar college leval tests - both separately and in combination 
with high school grades. Rather than finding in these any 
evidence of reduced predictive validity (than that typically 
found for white students) Flaugher notes that test scores 
predict as well for Blacks, and that in a large number of instances 
they provide better estimates of performance in college than do 
high school grades -- a finding that may reflect the kinds of 
secondary schools that as recently as several years ago most 
Blacks attended. 




Flaugher also notes a number of applications to prediction of 
job performance -- - Tenopyr (1967) ; Grant and Bray (1970): Campbell, 
Pike, and Flaugher (19t>9) - where tests are found to overpredict, 
not underpredict job performance when applied to non-Whites. 

Tenopyr (1967, d. 15) calls it ''unfair discrimination (which) 
however, would favor, not penalize, the Negroes.'^ Flaugher adds 
the explanation afforded by Rock (19/C) that motivation Coward 
achievement in college is typically a white middle-class phenomenon, 
and that non-Whites may not b< s likely "to utilize to the maximum 
vjhat aptitudes they possess." There may also be oroblems of less 
adequate preparation, poorer study skills, and the Intrusion of 
anxieties that may arise from being in a real minority In the 
majority college culture. All this recent evidence indicates, as 
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in the first Cleary study that the use of SAT or similar tests 
may lead to accepting Negroes who are poorer academic risks than 
lower-scoring Whites ^-:ho may be excluded if similar standards 
are employed. This is not to state that such admissions should 
not take place; rather these findings are cited to show an 
absence of evidence for the frequent claim that tests are biased 
against Negroes. For, if there is a bias, it is in the social 
and educational system in which these students were reared. 



4 . If one attei^ts to make a case for bias in academic 
tests because certain subgroups of the population make 
lower scores than others, the evidence points to d*^ficlt 
as a result of cultural disadvantage rather than as a 
result of rac ial origin . 



Cleary and Hilton (1968) studied performance on the Preliminary 
Scholastic Aptitude Test for grade 12 students in Integrated 
high schools. WTien Blacks were compared with Whites of similar 
soc i oecomonjf c levels , they concluded: 



From the bivariate plots of sums of item scores, it was 
apparent that there were few items producing an uncommon 
discrepancy between the performance of Negro and Wliite 
students. It must therefore be concluded that, given the 
stated definition of bias, the PSAT for practical purposes 
is not biased for the grc ups studied. 



5 . Experienc e yi th special remedial programs for high-risk 
students, (e.g., students whose test scores indicate high 
probability of academic failure), or a ttempts to improve 
test scores (and grade performance) by special coaching , 
seem to indicate that at the v* -' j least unusual efforts 
will be needed to improve acad .ilc performance . 
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Fot' example, after reviewing a large body of the literature on 
remedial education in the community junior college, Roueche (1968) 
concludes : 



The large majority of students who enroll in remedial 
courses fail to complete those courses sa t 1 sf ac torily and 
are doomed to failure or are forced to terminate their 
education. In one typical California public junior college, 
of the 80 percent of the entering students who enrolled 
in remedial English, only 20 percent of that number 
continued on into regular college English classes. 



In a study of the effect of well-contrived and intensive instruction 
(though of short term duration from 4 to 6 weeks) in the kinds 
of cognitive tasks involved in scholastic tests, Roberts (of 
Fisk University), and Oppenheim (of Educational Testing Service) 
found (Roberts and Oppenheim, 1966) with students with inadequate 
instruction in the past that ’'it does not seem reasonable to 
expect that similar short term instruction given on a wide scale 
would be of significant benefit to disadvantaged students.^' 



6 . From ins t itution to _ institution, and from year to year , 
t he specific validities of prcadniission Indices will vary . 



This is the matter of widespread expor’ence; it probably results 
from a combinat io!\ of factors: differences in curricula, 

heterogeneity of students, difference in Inst i cut ional evaluat ional 
styles, etCi (This matter assumes added importance in the present 
context, however, for it is reasonable to assume that if an 
ability-free system of instruction were developed, then our 
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present conventional tests of ability would not be relevant to 
predicting success in that system.) 



7, A mong senior colleges and universities over the country 
or in many state systems, the traditionally black institutions 
tend to have students of lower test and high school per for mance 
levels than are generally achieved by black students attending 
traditionally white institutions; on tests and performance 
indices however, the means of some _ institutional grou ps 
of black students are highe r i~ han the corresponding means 
of some other institutiona J groups of white students . 



No published reports of this pattern in higher education are 
known, although it has been noted in the public schooli' within 
state or large city systems. (Documentation for a state system 
of higher education will be avaiJable shortly in a report in 
preparation by the writer.) The major implications are two-fold: 
First, there are traditionally white colleges where many more 
black students than apply would not apaear, from preadmissions 
measures, to be at a competitive disadvantage — al though , these 
are smaller, frequently private, schools that are not as active 
as others in recruiting black studento. Second, the traditionally 
white institutions arc nevertheless eroding the top of trie black 
talent pool, if talent is measured traditionally, and many 
traditionally black institutions will shortly be able to demonstrate 
the effect of lower levels of talent than they have previously 
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* * * 

What tnay be drawn from these conclusions, if they are indeed 
essentially correct? The writer feels strongly that further 
exhaustive study of our present tests and potentially 
restrictive admissions procedures take time, energy, and, more 
importantly, attention away from the real issue. That is, 
we need in higher education to focus instead on the study of 
curricular, instructional i motivational, and total educational 
environment strategies that rway ease or void whatever cultural 
disadvantage exists, and that may permit real and rewarding 
learning experiences for these students. Then, research involving 
tests should be directed not >:oward proving that our current 
measurement procedures are bi« sed or are not biased, but rather 
toward creating new measures that may facilitate the 
identification of what settings and what instructional strategies 
are effective with what kinds of students with behavioral 
objectives set in terms of the needs of society, not in terms 
rf the seeming limitations of certain identifiable sub-groups. 
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STATEWIDE ASSESS^ENT: ITS FUTURE AND 

POTEN lAL for EDUCATIONAL REFORM* 

Henry S . Dyer and Robert J . Solomon 
Educational Testing Service 

When one considers the faith which Americans place in education, 
it is amazing that the concept of statewide assessment is such a 
relatively new dev'elopment . From the beginning, Americans have 
seen education as an instrument for social progress. "if a nation," 
wrote Thomas Jefferson, "expects to be ignorant and free in state 
of civilization, it expects what never was and never will be." 

From the begiaaing, too, and increasingly witli each new generation, 
American education has become a public (and in tljis sense, political) 
enterprise supported l^y a complex body of laws, particularly state 
laws, designed to give social sanction and encouragement to education, 
and supported by large and inerCcasing amounts of public funds, 
particularly state and local funds. And as our concept of a democratic 
society has expanded and our needs as <a society have multiplied, so 
too have our expectations with regard to who is to be educat(Bd and 
\’hat is to be achieved. 



* Prepared for the Select Education Subcommittee of the Education 
and l.abor Committee of the House of Representatives. 
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In a society v^here education is everybody's business, the adequacy 
of that system also becomes everybody's bu^'incss. As Bressler and 
Tumin^ have observed, ''The high visibility of the educational system 
and its governance, vl^ich underlies the public accountab il ity of 
that system, aiso makes possible the constant conf rontat ion . . .by 
relevant publics, such as parents and employers, of the "outcomes" 
of that system, as they persunally encounter those outcomes in the 
form of their children and their employees." 

If Americans today were satisfied with their society, if they were 
united in their perception of social priorities, and if they felt 
reasonably secure about their power to shape and control the future, 
there would probably be less concern today with assessment. But 
under the circumstances, it is no" surprising that an institution 
which is so political, in the larger sense of that term — that is, 
how we govern oursel'^es to achieve our social goals-“should come 
under increasing scrutiny from those on the left, the right, and 
the middle who feel a need to know w hat the schools are accomplishing, 
why they are accomplishing or not accomplishing, and how their 
accomplisluiienls can be improved. In shoi t , if education is che 



1 Marvin Hressler and Melvin Tumin, Fvaluat ion of the 

E ffect i vene ss of Ed uca t 1 ona 1 Systems , Final Report, USOE 
Cooperative Research Pioject No. 6-2023, April 1969. 
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instrument of social progress then those who are dissatisfied for 
One reason or mother with the present fruits of "progress" see 
assessment as a means to determine ’.;hat has been happening and, 
ultiiT'tely, what should happen in the schools. 

This is the motivation that underlay the Equal Educational 
Opportunities Survey (the Coleman Report), which is a landmark 
study in American education not for its findings, which are 
nevertheless noteworthy, but for the questions it asked. And it 
is also the motivation for the National Assessment project and 
for the recent efforts in the states of Pennsylvania, New York, 
and Michigan. 

Also, although there are d if f erences--! or example, the Pennsylvania 
project is more explicitly tied to a carefully developed public 
statement of the goals of quality education — all of these statewide 
assessments are concerned with certain functional relationships 
among three sets of variables: student input, student output, and 

the environmental conditions affecting student learning and behavior. 
Although everyone involved in these projects appreciates the relative 
pr imi 1 1 v^enoss of the present state of the assessment art and is aware 
of the measurement techniques that remain to be dev^eloped and refined, 
these projects are an improvement over earlier, cruder approac);es. 
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One traditional approach has been to examine the quality of an 
e.-'ucat ional system by taking a census of such things as the numbor 
of books in the library, the age of the school plant, the pup i 1 - 1 eachcr 

m 

ratio, the number of hours of per-pipil instruction, etc. Tlie 
trouble with this approach to the assessment of system performance 
is that it traps too many people into confusing means with ends. 

It rivets attention on the instrumentalities of education without 
raising the question whether the ins trumental it ies-- the boo’:s, the 
building, the teachers, the length of the school day — are having 
any impact on the intellectual, social, or personal development of 
students. (It is interesting to note parenthetically that opposition 
to the Coleman study increased as some schoolmen realized that this 
census-like approach was not to be its primary concern.) 

Another traditional approach has been to measure the effectiveness 
of educational systems by comparing the average of the test scores 
of pupils in a system with some sort of national average or norm. 

Such statements as, ’’School X is better than school Y because the 
fifth-grade cliildren in X are reading at grade level 6.2 while those 
in Y are reading at grade level 4,5,” raise more questions than th^y 
seem to answer. It’s no w’onder tiiat some of those committed to 
improving education for minority/poverly children perceive system-wide 
testing programs as a threat. It is unfortunate that many educators 
jveii now I nil Lc grasp the fairly obv ious principle that you cannot 
tell anything about bow a system, or any phase of it, is functioning 
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by looking solely at what the students are like as they emerge from 
it. You have to have at least tvo additional kinds of information 
before you can even begin to know how the schocil^ are doing. 

You have to know what relationships may exist between the characteristics 
of the students as they come out of any phase of their schooling and 
the characteristics with which they enter that phase. You also have 
to know about the factors outside the school, in the home and in the 
community, that may facilitate or Impede what happens in school . 

Also, and this is the most difficult problem of all, you have to 
know, if you are to have any hope of Improving the system, what goes 
on inside the system that is educationally p.cductive. Ult.imately, 
we need to be able to answer tha question: I'Hiat educational processes 

work in what kinds of schools for what kinds of kids? 

In addition to providing the means to answer this ultimate question, 
there are several other purposes to which the assessment process 
itself should be addressed. These purposes may not be ends in 
theiiiseives but they help to define the priorities for a statewide 
assessment and to suggest some conditions for the design -and 
dissemination of results. 

There are six main purposes that a statewide assessment should serve. 

Tacli of them is addressed to a different audience. They are, as 
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follows, not necessarily in their order of importance; 

1 . The assessment should provide the teachers and 
a dministrators in every school system with basic 
information for assessing the effectiveness of 
all the princ ipal phases of their educa t lonal 
programs in sufficient detail to indicate the 
specific steps required for continually 
strengthening those programs . 

There are at least two fallacies that make local education authorities 
resistant to having the state authority assess the performance of 
their schools. One is the notion that a state program of tests, 
questionnaires, and other measures, necessarily infringes on the 
freedom of local authorities to experiment with new curricula and 
methods of operation. The other is the notion that a local educational 
system can asses? its own performance without any reference to the 
performance of other systems. Both notions are wrong. A statewide 
program of evaluation services, properly designed, does not have to 
interfere with the autonomy of Jocal systems. At the same time, it 
seems clearly impossible for a local school system to secure a 
satisfactory reading on the effectiveness of its performance unless 
it has acccos to data that will enable it to compare its effectiveness 
with that of other systems that are operating in similar ci rcums t nnces . 
The collection and organization of data to make such refined :omparisons 
truly valid is no small task, but it is one tnat had better be tackled 
soon if we are t.c^ avoid the simplistic comparisons that now bedevil us. 
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Many school people are likely to be fearful that a statewide 
assessment program resulting in comparative performance data 
014 the pupils in each school or school system will concentrate 
only on easily testable qualities and will thus leave out of 
ac( "'•'nt many factors in pupil growth (sense of personal worth, 
social adaptaoi 1 i ty , vocational effectiveness, etc.) which the 
schools rightly consider, or say they consider, important. This 
fear is not groundless, since measures of personal-social 
development v-zhich are bnth acceptable and efficient are hard to 
come by. It is for this reason that in working out the content 
of art assessment program the development of ways to measure these 
dif f icult-to-measure factors should be prominent in the plantiing 
effort at the very outset, 

2 . T h e assessment should provide t h e state educc^ion 
author ty with basic ir * :ormation needed for 
al locating sta te fu nds and professional services 
in a manner be st calculated to equalize educationa l 
opportunities for all ch ildren in all school systems 
of_ the sta te. 

State authorities have the responsibi 1 i ty to provide a rational 
distribution of the funds and services tailored to the specific 
needs of each local school system. This implies a form of 
categorical aid h it not in the usual sense of the term. Instead, 
the categories in whicli state aid is administered could vary from 
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one school system to another depending Dn what the assessment 
shows about; the special problems of eacli school system. The 
emphasis would he on using assessment results as a basis for 
developing state funds and services so as to maximize the 
development of every child in the state rather than merely to 
provide that each child shall attain som^ minimum level of 
competence. 

The next two are closely related. 



3 . The assessment should provide re search a ge ncies 
at both the state and local levels with dat a 
lilL generating and testing hypotheses concerning 
the improve ment of all aspect s of the educational 
process . 



4 . The assessment should provide eve ry school syste m 
with strong incentives t o experiment, under 
con trolled conditions, wi th new a ad promisi ng 
ed ucational programs, materials, ^ devices, and 
organizational arrangemen ts . 



Unless a statewide evaluation program encompasses these two purposes, 
there is the danger that the entire educational enterprise in the 
state will become stuck on dead-center. An Important function of 
the data issuing from the evaluation program is to generate promising 
hypotheses to be tested through educational research. Thus, the 
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assessment system becomes an important, indeed an indispensable, 
stimulator of promising new educational Ideas to be tried out by 
the schools. It is also an indispensable basis for determining 
the extent to which ihe hoped-for effects of innovative practices 
are being realized. No small problem, however, is the perennial 
need to find somehow more effective ways to tie back research 
findings to scinol practices. 

j . The asse ss ment should periodically provide the stat e 
legislature and the gene ral public with read ily 
interpretable information concerning the progress 
of t he state ^ ystem of education as a whole and o f 
each local system . 

Tne maintenance of sound educational programs requires the support 
of the citizens. Not only do they have a right to a periodic 
accounting of the educational benefits their tax dollars arc buying 
t}ieir support for more effective educational programs is likely 
to be somewhat less than enthusiastic unless such accounting is 
regularly forthcoming in terms that can be readily understood. 

The sixth purpose, in cur view, deserves the highest priority. We 
have left it for last because although it cO(TGS closest to wliat 
education is all about, it is the most difficult. 
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^ • The assessme n t program should provide basic 



information for helping every student 


in the 


state assess his own progress through 


the 


educational systems of the 


state, so that 


he can become increasingly 


mature in 




understanding himself, his 


educational 


needs , 



and his future possibilities . 



The prime focus of the assessment program should ultimately be 
on the indiv^idual student. It should give him the means for 
developing some order in his experience inside and outside of 
school. It should furnish him with the information he needs 
to work out his own personal and career goals and to chart his 
way toward them through the complex network of autonomous school 
systems that make up the state system. 

A central fact of the educational enterprise that is often overlooked 
is the high mobility of the student population. Pupils--all pupiJs are 
continually shifting from one teacher to another, from one grade to 
another, from one school to another, and from one school system to 
another. They are thus constantly having to adapt to changing 
educational environments, each with its own objective^, values, 
standards, and ways of doing things. 

Since this is the case, one of the student's primary educational needs 
is for some intelligible indication of how be is doing and how he can 
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do better. He needs a means for evaluating his own learning 
periodically. The first concern of a statewide assessment program 
should be to supply this common source of inforiTiation for every 
student in the state. The instruments and procedures for meeting 
this educational need of individual students are far from clear 
at the present time. But that the need is real and urgent seems 
unquestionable. The responsibility for meeting the need must rest 
with the state education authority if it is to be met at all. 

The future and potential for statewide assessment are tremendous. 
So are the problems. 
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MASS HIGHER FJDUCATION AND THE ECONOMIC BENEFIlS 
OF A COLLEGE DEGREE^'' 

Rodney T, Hartnett 

Educational Testing Service 

U’e are rapidly approaching compulsory liigher education in America. 
Not in the legal sense, of course, but in the sense that various 
economic and social forces are fanneling so many more secondary 
sciiool graduates into some foimj of post secondary school education 
tliat for one not to attend college is becoming increasingly 
difficult. In 1960, about lialf of America's high school graduates 
went on to college; in 1970 — just ten years later--this figure 
liad jumped to 62 percent and within another decade will be at least 
70 percent . ^ 

llierc are numerous reasons for such an increase, but none is more 
compelling than ths long-established relationship that has 
existed in tliis country between level of cducaiiimal attainment 
and earning p'W'Lim The mean income differential on iJiose 

lii'lding a college degree and those who have wol gone to college 
is ei'Hs i derah lo . /'according to data gathered in tlie I960 census, 

* 

I'repared lor the Select Education S vib commi 1 1 ec of the Education 
and Labor Committee of the House of Representatives. 

_ Fact Book o_n_ Hi gjier ly uCjatJ_oji , American Council on Lducation, 
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for example, an engineer of 45, holding a college degree, had an 

annual rean income of approximately $11,000, whereas engineers of 

the same age without a degree had an annual mean income of 

approximately $8,300. For salesmen and sales clerks, the 

differential was even greater, with college graduates earning 

an average of $11,000 as opposed to $7,500 for salesmen without 
2 

a college degree. Though these data are ten years old and the 
salary levels of both groups would be considerably higher today, 
the general nature of the salary differentials by educational 
attainment is probably essentially the same in 1971. 

Tlie sizable income differentials between those who hold a college 
degree and those who have not gone to college will come as a 
surprise to no one. Education has long been an accepted avenue to 
"the better life" in the United States, and while educators are 
anxious to point out that monetary values cannot be placed on 
education and that numerous non-mcinetary benefits are also 
important conseq ut nces , the fact remains that substantial and 
consistent financial benefits have been associated with educational 
attainment . 

2 

For details regarding income differentials by various fields over 
a period of vears and estimated lifetime earnings by sex, race, 
selected occupations and years of school completed, see Income 
D i s t ri b ut ion I n the Unit e d Sta tes , Herman P. Itlller, U. S. 
Departmeru of Coirmerce, bureau of the Census, 1968. 
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It is tempting to conclude on the basis of suthi data that going 
to college (or, more sped f ically , getting through college) is 
almost certain to result in a larger annual income for the 
individual. It is this very reasoning, in fact, that has prompted 
many young high school graduates, who otheivise might be 
disinclined to pursue more years of study, to attend college, 

Data from the American Council on education's annual surveys of 
entering college freshmen (see Table 1) make it clear that many 
entering college freshmen d' perceive the attainment of a college 
degree piimarily in terms of an increase in financial potential. 

At all institutions of higher education combined, appro>:imnt ely 
hi percent of the 197C entering freshmen agreed that the chief 
benefit of a college education is tiiat it increases one's earning 
power, Nearly 78 percent of the students entering a junior 
college in 1?70 hold tids same view. On an actuarial lu-sis, tiiis 
opinion is supported by tlie evir’ence discussed earlier: coMegt 

graduates, on the \dinle, do earn more. But at least two factors 
place severe restrictions on the genc^ral i Zvib i 1 i ty of these data 
to individuals, and raise rious fjuestiens about the appropriateness 
or wisdori of the income differential argument as a prinarv reason 
to attend collegt., 

I _d u c ti on aj_ /U t a i u. .ent_ vs . Ot h<.yr fyic t_ors 

I i rs t of all, it u'omUI be a serious mdstake to overlook tl\e 
i :::po rt aiiie thit othe; persorial vdiara c t e r : s t i cs play in deterriining 
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Table 1 

Percentage of Entering College Freshmen Agreeing or 
Strongly Agreeing th it the Chief Benefit of a College 



Education is That it 


Increases 


One ' s 


Earning 


Power 




1967 


1968 


19 69 


19 70 


All Institutions 


56.0 


57.8 


53.6 


66.7 


All 2-year colleges 


68.9 


69.0 


64.9 


77.9 


Public Universities 


53.1 


54.4 


48.3 


60.0 


Private Universities 


43.8 


42.8 


43.1 


52. 7 


Public 4-year colleges 


55.3 


58.4 


50.5 


67.1 



Source : National Norms for Entering College Freshmen , 

1967, 1968, 1969, and 1970 issues, American 
Council on Education. 
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job success. As Levin and his colleagues suggest, 
likelihood, attributing the gross improvetnent in an individual's 
potential lifetime opportunity to higher educational attainment 
probablv understates the effects of the other traits of persons 

3 

who receive more schooling,’' Intelligence, motivation, ability 

to "get along with others," --tliose traits and others are also 

important ingredients of occupational success, and are also 

related to academic attainment. A great deal of research has 

attempted to determine what percentage of tlie income differential 

betw^eeri college graduates and those who have not attended college 

is due to higher educational attainment alone, and what percentage 

seems to be attributable to some of these many personal factors. 

As Levin et al. point out, nearly all the studies on the subject 

do shcv7 evidence of a igni ^icant effect of educational 

artatnirtent that cannot be accounted for by differences in these 

oUicr personal charade ri c L i cs . But just liow much is due to 

schooling and ho’c much to other factors is still nov: clear. One 

investigator, for example, estimated that 60 nercent of the income 

differentials that upj>oar when men of similar age are classified by 

years of education actually is tJie result of education and 

4 

40 percent the result of other factors. Numerous subsequent 
3 

Levin, Kenry M. , Guth:io, J. UL , Kleindorfor, G, B. , and Stout, 

H. T. , "Scliool Achievement and Lo.st-Scl;ool Success: A Review'," 

Ke cu * t^f Ld uc a t i cm_a l_ Res ef » 4 1 , 1 ( Feb r ua rv' , 19 71), p , 2 . 

F. , The Srurecs of Kcjun 'ivi' tirow'tEi in_ the Fni t d St ates^ 
cjiki iL' FF. t e mat ives Lefuve I’s , Lew York: ('or.rac.lce for Fconoruc 

Deve ii. .■ c iit , 1962 . 
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investigations, however, have raised questions about the accuracy 
of this estimate and have suggested that the effect of schooling 
alone is somewhat higher. Most experts now feel — including the 
researcher originally offering the 60 percent estimate--*that the 
percentage of iLicome differential directly due to schooling is 
somewhere between 67 and 82 percent.^ One study agrees with the 
range of schooling effects suggested earlier, but points out that 
earnings increased consistently with Increases in class rank and 
college quality (the latter determined subjectively).^ Thus, while 
it is true that schooling alone Is a potent factor in accounting 
for income differentials in later life, it is at the same time 
true that non-school factors continue to play a very important 
role . 

The importance of both formal schooling and non-school personal 
characteristics as income producers is further clarified in 
Figure 1, In which it car. be seen that there is considerable 
variation around the mean incomes of thos^ holding a college 
degree and those who never went to college. More Important, 

^For two recent reviews of the research literature dealing with 
this topic, see Levin, et al., op . ci t . , and Wltmer, D, R. , '^Economic 
Benefits of College Education,” Review of Educational Research , 

AO, 4 (October, 1970). 

^We i sb ro d , B , A . , and K a i ; o f f , P . , Monetary Returns to Colleg e 
Educa t lon, Stu dent Ablli Ly _a n d College Qualit y , Madison; Vnlverslty 
of Wisconsin, Department of Kcoronics, 1967. 
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Figure 1 

Overlapping Income Distributions for 
High School Graduates and College Graduates During 
Years of Peak Income 



' "o 1 1 -c. i Czll "rads 




Even at period of ; ea . earnin/.s 
25% of the colic . 0 graina^es 
made less than tlie mean of the 
high school graduates of 
similar age who did not to go 
college. 



Cne out of every five iilgh 
sciiool graduates with no 
college jjad a higher income 
during his peak years (.ban the 
average college graduate of the 
same age. 



Note : 



These incot)e distributions are presented only to 
illustrati. the overlapping nature of the income 
of these two groups. The actual shape of the 
income curves for botli groups is probably skewed, 
not normal as suggested here. The source of these 
data is the 1950 census, as reported in Click, Paul C., 
and Miller, l^erman P. , ’’Educational Fevel and Potential 
Income,’' See iolo gi cal Rev_ijew, 21, 3, (June, 



1956). 
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there is considerable overlap between these two distributions. 
Speed f Ically , one-foiirth of the college graduates made less than 
the average h ^h school graduate of similar age who did not go to 
college, and one-fiftn of the high school graduates who never 
went to college earned more than the average college graduate. 
Though it is only an estimate, it would appea>' from these data 
that probably one-third of the college graduates earned no more 
tlian they would have m^;de had they not attended college at all. 
Such information is even more meaningful when considered in 
conjunction with the data regarding :lass rank -ind institutional 
quality referred to earlier. Those whe rank toward the bottom of 
their college graduating class or have attended colleges of 
questionable quality will almost surely be overrepresented in the 
low end of the income distribution for college graduates 
represented in Figure 1. Data reported by Patricia Cross 
indicate that the increasing percentage of high school graduates 
attending college will come from the lowest aptitude quartile 
of high school graduates.^ It is not unlikely that many of these 
students will never graduate from college in the first place. 

Of those who do, it is likely that a sizable proportion will rank 

^Cross, K. Patricia, "Planning for Kew Students to Higher 
I'Miication , " a paper prepared for the Select Education Subcommittee 
of the Education and Labor Committee of the House of 
Representatives, 1971. 
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in tlu> lo\>er half of tlicir classes, gradi-ate from ^nsti^utions 
of modiocro quality, or both. 

Fi nan c i' ^1 Benefits and In c reasing College Fnrjlime i Us 
A second major factor limiting the generalizabi li ty of the notion 
that going to college results in greater earning power is the simple 
fact that as more and more hi^.L school graduates attend college, 
tlie value of the college degree (in terms of earning power again) 
will almost certainly decline. As Witmer has pointed out, ’’...one 
can expect the (constant dollar) monetary value of college 
education to fall gradually relative to ^sts as the percentage 

g 

of t'ne oopulation graduating from cu . lege increases." Assuming 
tlie present college enrollment trend continues, the college degree 
will beceme much like tfie high school diploma was fifteen or 
twenty yeais ago. It is at the same time true, of course, that 
in son'e ways t[ie monetary value of the college degree will be more 
important than it is now. If, for example, 85 or 90 percent of 
our high school graduates go on to earn a college degree, the 
financial position of the college graduate will be relatively woroo 
than today iu that h\s "credentials" will be no bettor than those 
of ♦'he great majority of liis peeis. He must still compete for 
jobs with a great many people with similar educational at ta inmt-nts . 

8 

V.htr er, op . c i t . , p. 515. 
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But he will clearly be much better off with respect to those who 
choose not to go on to college. Thus, the income differential 
between high school and college graduates can be expected to be 
even larger than it is now, since those without a college degree 
will have an increasingly difficult time finding jc s. This is 
illustrated in Figure 2, where two exariples- -one in which 50 percent 
of the population graduate from college and cne in which 90 percent 
graduate from college--are used to make this point. Going to 
college will not give one an advantage over very many people of 
the sane age (as it has in the past), but it will at “^east prevent 
one from being pushed out of the running. Young people, it seems, 
will have everything to lose if they don ' t go to college, but very 
little to gain if they d^^. One might say ‘hat going to college 
is increasingly becoming a defensive rather than an offensive 
career decision. 

Tte Invo l untary C ampus 

It has of course always been true that many students went to college 
not because of intrinsic interest in pursuing study in one field or 
another, but because they recognized that a college education would 
increase the prospects of a stable financial future. But generally, 
this attendance has been voluntary in the sense that it really 
wasn’t necessary for the student to attend college in order to 
compete for a fairly wide array of satisfactory jobs, nor was any 
particul m’ stigma attached to the student who decided against a 
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Figure 2 

Comparison or Income Distributions tor 
College and no-College Groups When Different Percentages 
of High School Giaciuates Attend College 



Case 1; hTiere approximately 
50% of the population obtain / 
a college degree and 50% / 

do not. 




Distribution of income 
vi thout regard to 
educational attainment 

Distribution of income 
for college graduates 
(50%) 

Distribution of income 
\ for non-college group 
\ (50%) 



Difference in mean 
incomes for college vs, no-college 



Case 2: Where approximately 

90% of the population 
obtain a college degree and 

/ / 



10% do not. 





Dis tr ibu (■ iv n of income 
without regard to 
educational attainment 

Distribution of income 
for college graduates (90%) 

Distribution of income for 
ncn=college group (10%) 



Difference in mean 
incomes for college vs. no-college 



Note; Case 2 (where 90% of the population obtain a 
college degree) has a bigger difference in 
mean incomes but finds more college graduates 
b_e^ojs’ the grand mean. 
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college education. As the percentage of high school graduates 
going on to college contirues to rise, however, the voluntary 
nature of college attendance begins to vanish. As Martin Trow has 
pointed out, "The growth of enrollments and the movement toward 
universal higher education has made enrollment in college 
increasingly obligatory for many students, and their presence 

9 

there increasingly ’involuntary,^" Trow agrues that as the 
soaring enrollments make colleges resemble secondary schools, 
some of the same problems which have beset secondary schools ^or 
years begin to appear at the college level, especially problems 
of student motivation, boredom, and maintenance of order. 

The overall effect of the involuntary student syndrome is that more 
and more college classrooms are being filled by students "who reall> 
do not want to be in college, have not entered into willing contract 
with it, and do not accept the values or legitimacy of the 
institution."^^ This line of argument seems to suggest that the 
presence of the involuntary students on campus may be a major factor 
in the rash of student disturbances and other expressions of 
discontent on ^Xmerican college caTTii.uses during recent years. While 
not denying the legitimacy of many student cnuplaints about poor 
teaching, disinterested faculty members, and the like, the 
"involuntary' student" argument suggests that much of the blame for 

Trow, Martin. Reflections on the Transition from Mass to 
Tni versa! Higher Kducati on," Daedalir^, 99, 1 (Winter, 19 70), p. 23. 

^ ^ I b_i_d . , p . 26. 
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the campus disruptions and disillusionment comes from fi'ircing 

youngsters into college who, at this time in tlieir lives, have no 

interest in being there, and consequent ly find much that they 

dislike. Kingman Brewster, president of Yale University, makes 

much tlie same point: ’'...a university, too many of whose members 

feel captive, is corrupted, distracted, and fouled for all its 

12 

members. Higher learning cannot work if it is involuntary.” 



Opposition to the involuntary student movement from a slightly 

different point of view-^the negative consequences suc)i trends 

have on the quality of American higher educational institutions-^ 

is made by Fritz Machiup of Princeton. Machiup poiu' . iiut that 

...higher education should be open co a''! wh- v: au it and 
can take it. But we cannot change the fact Lh it *e-haps 
80 percent of the people find it not relevant in ihvir 
interests and capacities. This is especially tme of those 
who have been dented an adequate preparation a* lore -m i 
at school. Broade r , continuing education also should be 
open to all wdio want it, and many morfe will be qciliMod for 
it. U'hat I deplore is that virtually all coIIl^’Os and 
universities are reducing academic requirements and iho. level 
of their offerings in the name of social justlc and equality 



it should be pointed out here that most researdi on student 
protestors and activists indicates that these stud^nUs are highly 
able academically. Thus, if the increase in involuntary students 
is a force behind the campus disturbances-~to the author's 
knowledge there is no good evidence on this poin"c--i l is cl-'-ar 
that the involuntary students in these cases are nnt "puor risk” 
students in the usual sense. 

.12 

Brewster, Kingman, ’ l[\e Inroluntary Carpus and tin Minipulated 
Society,” Kd u cyat i on n 1 Kq cjy r d , S p r i ri g , J 9 70 , p , 1)2. 
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of opportunity, that is, in order to accommodate more of 
those who are not prepared to take higher education. 

It is worth noting that each of these opponents of the movement 
toward the "involuntary student" stresses the negative consequences 
of such a trend for the institution , in two cases in terms of the 
disruption that results when students become dissatisfied with its 
"irrelevant" programs of study, in the other case Jn teriris of the 
watering down of institutional "quality" via a reduction in academic 
requirements. It would seem, however, that this concern for the 
welfare of the institution may be overdramati zed and, compared to 
the needs of the individual students, not all that important. If 
the move toward mass education could be shown to have long-run 
benefits for the individuals involved, the dire consequences 
predicted for the institutions--if at all accurate-^dimlnish in 
importance. The difficulty, however is i;i demonstrating the 
positive consequences for the students, and recognizing the very 
real possibility that the consequences for them may be negative 
as \;ell. One might wall ask, "\^at about the students?" How are 
they going to feel when, on top of resenting the pressures imposed 
on them to attend college, they discover that the rewards of their 
endurance~-the financial gains they had been led to expect--may not 
be available after all? 

^^Machlup, Fritz, "Longer Fducation: Thinner, Broader, or Higher," 

cee^d i_n^ 5 _ _o^ j . !^e 19 7 0 Ec iuca t io nal Testi n g Serv ice Invitational 
£pnjj^cnce_^ on Testing Probl erriS , Educational Testing Service, 
Princeton, h'ov Jersey (in press). 
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Gettin g th e Job vs. Doing the Job 

Obviously, one of the major difficulties In all this is the level 
of educational attainment required by many employers. Tht fact 
that a college degree will not provide a financial advantage when 
80 or 90 percent of the high school graduates attend college does 
little to detract from the harsh reality of the fact that the 
10 percent who do not go on to college won’t be able to get a job! 
Educational requirements for most jobs have risen dramatically 
over the past 10 years, and it is difficult tc say whether the rise 
in requirements has resulted in the increase in college enrollments 
or the increase in enrolli .its has given employers the opportunity 
to raise educational requirements. In either case, the plain facts 
are that college degrees are now required for many jobs which 
formerly required only a high school diploma. This situation has 
prompted one skeptic to ask: ’’Are academic credentials important 

for d oing the job — or just for getting it?”^^ This question 
indicates awareness of the fact that much of the upgrading in 
employers' educational requirements has been arbitrary. It w'ould 
ho'a'' appear that too many employers are demanding too much education 
for the job they offer, A comparison of 1960 census data with 
the U. S. Employment Service's descriptions of A ,000 jobs clearly 
shows that highly educated people are employed in jobs that require 

^^Berg, Ivar, "Rich Man's Qualifications for Poor Man's Jobs," 

T ransaction , 6, 5 (March, 1969), p. ^5, 
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less education than these people actually have. Beyond the 
unfortunate aspect of many people making certain sacrifices to 
obtain more schooling than they eventually need, this situation 
has (or can have) serious consequences for the employers as well. 

In certain cases educational attainment bears a negative 
relationship to job parformauce and worker morale. Numerous 
studies in industrial settings suggest that many better-educated 
employees are assigned to positions requiring low skills (or, at 
least, skills not related to educational experiences) with high 
turnover, low productivity, and worker dissatisfaction as frequent 
res ul ts . 

The sometimes negative consequences of unrealistically high 
educational requirements are not limited to business and industry. 
American education itself may ironically be the best example. 

Many states and school districts have rigid regulations regarding 
educational requirements necessary for salary increases and 
promotions. Such policies, of course, are based on the premise 
that the greater the number of college credits accumulated, the 
greater the contribution one is able to make to the school system. 
Interestingly enough, several studies have indicated that as 
teachers’ educational attainments rise, teacher mobility increases, 
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with the teachers often moving out of education altogether Into 

positions In other fields. To quote Berg again: 

Thus, for school systems to tie pay Increases to extra 
credits seems to be self-defeating. Teachers who earn 
extra credits apparently reel that their educational 
achievements reach a point beyond which they are 
overtrained for their jobs, and they then want to get 
administrative jobs or leave education for better 
paying jobs in Industry. The school districts are, in 
a sense, encouraging teachers not to teach. 



Will Still More Education Become the T re nd? 

If, as suggested in this paper, the increasing percentage of high 
school graduates attending college will have the net effect of 
weakening the influent- of a college degree as ar income-producing 
asset, doesn^t that simply mean that still more education will 
become the avenue to the same goal? There is already abundant 
evidence that just as the percentage of high school graduates going 
On to college is rising, so is the percentage of college graduates 
going on to graduate school. The overlapping Income 
distributions referred to earlier (see Figure 1) will no doubt 
change, but the major nature of the change may simply be that both 
curves are pushed upward. This possible trend is shown in 



^^ Ib i d. , p. A8. 

Fact Book on Higher Education , op , ci t . In 1955, 8.8 percent 
of all students attending accredited colleges were enrolled in 
graduate school. Today that tigure has climbed to well over 
11 percent. 
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Figure 3* As indicated, as the percentage of the population 
attaining higher educational levels increases ^ those with less 
formal education fall further behind in the income distributions. 
But, in the long run, the net effect may simply be that the 
educational attainment norms are stepped up — i.e., elongated~-wi th 
the economic value (to tlie individual) of educational attainment 
remaining essentially the same. In 1960, those without a college 
education made less money than college graduates, but there were 
many people without a college degree and therefore some competitive 
balance. In the year 2000, assuming present trends continue, it 
may well be that those having a college degree will be much like 
the high school graduates of 1960. They will be much better off 
than those not going to college (there will be far fewer in llu- 
latter group), but will now compete with a sizable population oi 
people with graduate training. 

S ummary and Po licy Questions 

This paper has attempted to show: 1) tliat tlie percentage of high 

school graduates going on to college has been increasing steadily 
and will most likely continue to do so, 2) tiiat a very high 
percentage of these students are attending college because of the 
perceived financial gains that will result when, in fact, for a 
great many of tliese students, such gains Tn<iy not be achieved, and 
3) that the net effect of Job etitiy to educational attainment 
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in many occupations may simply be to prolong the number of years 
of compulsory education, with little benefit (financially) to the 
very students who view this as the primary purpose of higher 
educat ion . 



Numerous research and policy considerations follow from these 
assertions. First, it would seem imperative to learn much more 
about the relationship between educational attainment and job 
performance in many occupatio, . For how many and what kinds of 
occupations do educational attainment requirements seem 
unnecessarily higl ^ Does the utilization of high educational 
requirements, without evidence for their relevance for job success, 
serve as another form of discrimination against groups from 
disadvantaged (economically ind educationally) backgrounds? 



More needs to be known about the relationship between various 
college experience data (e.g., college "quality,” rank in class, 
major field) and subsequent jcb opportunities, success, and 
satisfaction. Would those students who attend low-quality 
institutions or rank toward the bottom of their classes in the 
better ones have done just as well had they not even attended 
college, especially considering such factors as college costs 
(rising sharply) deferred income, and the like? Also» in view of 
the fact that a great many students regard college as a major 
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avenue to Improved financial status (see Table 1), it would seem 
to be of paramount importance to examine the factors that influence 
student expectations of the benefits of college, the extent to 
which these expectations change during the college years, and 
whether the students feel that their perceived needs (especially 
financial) have been satisfied. 

What kinds of post-secondary training or schooling would seem to 

be most appropriate for what kinds of students? The ’’relevance" 

of higher education can only be considered in the context of the 

purposes one sees education as serving. Nevertheless, the typical 

liberal-arts program would seem appropriate for only a small 

portion of the students now in higher education. Institutions 

offering a greater variety of education and training programs are 

badly needed. As the recent Commission on Tests of the College 

Entrance Examination Board pointed out: 

^^jTkerican colleges have often been characterized as diverse; 
it seems clear that they must become more so, both at the 
institutional level and within their cui riculunvs , if they 
are to serve nearly all AiTierican young people in an 
increasingly complex society. People are also diverse, 
more so than colleges have yet learned to take into account 
in their procedures, their programs, or their instruction.!® 



American higher education has been criticized in recent years for 
being an elite institution serving mainly as a credent ialllng agency 

1 8 

R ightin g t he Balan ce, Vol. I of the College Entrance Examination 
Board's Report of the Commission on Tests, CEEB, New YorK, 1970, p. 39. 
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for upper-middle class youth. These criticisms are just, and 
have been Jong overdue. In reshaping American higher education, 
however, great care must be taken to insure that egalatarian 
ideals are not being used to create an illusion. Opening wider 
the doors of admission to college will be a bitter travesty if 
new doors to satisfactory job opportunities are being erected 
and kept closed. Much more attention has to be given to the 
relationship between formal education and occupational 
opportunities, and to the whole notion of tying income benefits 
to quantity of formal schooling. Some means must be found for 
enabling a far greater percentage of American people to attain 
the comfortable standard of living so many of us take for granted. 
But is more education the answer? 
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LEARNING TO LEARN IN INFANCY: UHL DFVf:LOPMKNT 

OF COMFFTENCL MOTIVATION* 



Michael Lev; is 



Educational Testing Service 



In the last decade much effort has been devoted to the study of the 
intellectual growth of infants and very young children. Most 
emphasis has been placed on what kinds of environments and what 
kinds of experiences are most efficacious for maximum intellectual 
development . A1 ternat ively > a large amount of effort has been 
devoted to the study of the personality and social growth within 
the opening years of life, for example, Goldberg and Lewis (1969) 
and Messer and Lewis (1970). Attempts have been made to answer 
such questions as wdiat constitutes a normal and healthy personality 
and facilitates proper social development. 

It is clear from research with '^Ider children and adults that one 
cannot separate these two aspects of human behavior. Indeed, m jximum 
intellectual development can only occur within a framework of a sound 
personality. Knowing this about olde^r children should alert us to its 
importance for understanding and affecting infant and very young 
children^: intellectual v^rowth. Review of tiie infancy research 

* Prepared for tlie Rclect Education Suheommi ttee of the Education 
and Labor Committee of the House of Representatives. 
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literature on the interrelationship betvjeen personality and intellectual 
growth reveal relatively little interest and information on this 
most important problem (Lewis, 1967). It is 

as if researchers in infant learning were somehow unaware of the 
results obtained for older children. This lack of information is 
surprising but, more important, it is essential to our understanding 
of how to effect positive change or accelerate growth in the 
Intellectual ability of Infants. To understand the importance of 
uncovering the personality and social factors most conducive for 
optimum development of mental faculties. It must be remembered that 
the intellectual growth and development of human beings start from 
birth (most probably even before--in the last trimester of pregnancy). 

No longer will the evidence allow us to think of the infant as an 
insensate, unorganized mass of confusion. The evidence is clear; in 
varying degrees from birth onward we have a sophisticated organism 
capable and willing (vc'e shall return to this important point later) 
to learn and one whicii is influenced by his experiences in his world. 

The absence of sufficient information about the relationship of 
personality and intellectual growth is still more disturbing in 
light of the recent social demands for far-reaching changes in the 
child rearing structure of society, l^at effect infant day care 
centers and programs ’will have on the intellectual and personality 
development of infants is still to bo determined as ^^re the optimal 
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conditions for day care. Moreover, alternative n^odels, such as 
parent-child centers with their emphasis on producing better parents 
rather than babysitting for infants, must be considered, 

Of interest to ^his subject is the slowly growing body of information 
on one aspect of personality, namely the issue of motivation to learn. 



The remainder of this essay is directed toward this issue. It is 
proposed that without sufficient motivation the best intellectual 
climate, the finest curriculum and materials will be of no avail. 

The motive to learn would seem to be natural in all humans. Look 
how easily and effortlessly children learn. Indeed they do and it 
has been proposed that the failure of motivation must be due to 
some aspect of the child's environment which does not give this 
motive a chance to reach fruition. In the following argument we 
shall attempt to demonstrate that this motive is intimately tied 
up with the child's belief in his ability to affect his world and 
that this belief is acquired ver^^ early. A more full discussion can 
be found in Lewis and Goldberg (1969) where a more detailed review 
of the eNperimental iiteracure can be foutid. 

For parents and educators, one of the most interesting developments 
to emerge from the recent psychology investigations is the strong 
indication that the intellectual growth of an infant is closely 
linked to the respons iveness of the people around him. Ibat is, a 
baby, whose mother or fatjier, or care taker pays attention to liim. 
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ansv/ers him when he cries, smiles at him when he smiles, talks to 
him, and plays with him, learns more and learns it faster and is 
generally brighter than a child who is ignored. 

In a series of studies we have recently given much attention to 
the nature of the maternal response to the infantas behavior as 
the basis for his intellectual growth and have suggested that at 
least two dimensions of the mother^s response are important In 
affecting the infantas development. One is the total amount of 
stimulation provided the infant bv the mother, wliile the other is 
the relationship between the infant's behavior and che mother ‘s 
response (Lewis and Goldberg, 1969) • 

While recognizing the importance of tlie quantity < f stimulation 
provided the infant, it is the relationship between the infant's 
response and its outcome that is of primary concern. In this 
interaction an important motivational principle is established, 
namel> , the infant's belief or expectation that his behavior has 
consequence in affecting his environment. 

Let me present an example. The infant experiences some uncomfortable 
somatic sensation (call it hunger) to which he responds by crying. 
Assume that the mother, hearing the cry, goes to the Infant, picks 
him up, and feeds him. If her behavior is consistent, it reinforces 
the event'actron relation (namely , discomfort- cry) and develops within 
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the infant ar. expectation. The plan or expectation built by the infan 
is produced in this nanrer; uncomf or tab le sensation action 

cessation of sensation. In other words, his cry or behavior was 
effective in relieving his pain. How much different is this from 
the experience of the infant who cries under the press of an 
uncomfortable somatic sensation and is not picked up and fed 
consistently or who cries and is not attended to because his mother, 
busy w'ith other children, cannot reach him until several minutes 
aft-^r the onset of crying when he can no longer remember the 
event-action relationship. Or the, institutionalized infant who, 
because of the institution's schedule, cannot be iield when he wants 
to be and is held when he does not want to be. In other words, 
although he may receive equal amounts of stimulation, these are 
unrelated to his action and thus the principle of affecting his 
environment ly his action is not learned well or is dejayr^d. 

In general form, what we have been hypo t hes izing is that quantity 
and timing of maternal response to the infant's behavior, and i he 
degree of consistency of her responses have important ’motivational 
qualities, namely, the •mature of the maternal response develops and 
reinforces the infant's belief that his belia\ior can affect the 
env i ronment . 

The study of ins t * t ut ionali zed infants provides information 
to support this motivational view. It has been shown that 
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institutionalized infants differed from home-reared infants 
not in whether they exhibited a skill or when they reached a 
developmental stage, but whether they utilized the skill. For 
example, data indicate that the institutionalized infant stands up 
in his crib at about the same age as the home-reared infant. That 
is, the ma tura t ional sequence was unfolding at the same rate for 
each of the groups, but the institutionalized infants shcn^ed no 
desire to practice the skill. Thus, it was the motive rather than 
the skill or sfucture that differentiated these groups. 
not _m ucj^o f the j y IJ^ or structure that was important in 

S i f 1^ the infants, rather it was the motivation to use 
the sk ill. We suggest that the basic quality of that lack of action 
was the infants' belief that their behavior could not affect their 
environment. With such a belief, it was little wonder that they 
gave up. This issue of giving up can he seen in disadvantaged groups 
at later ages. That is, if they cannot affect their environment, 
then what is the sense in trying? Lower class children, in a numoei' 
of studies, have demonstrated that they lack the belief that their 
actions can affect their environment. A review of this literature is 
to be found in the paper by Lewis and Goldberg (1969). 

Moreover, data on alfectance indicate that it is an important variable 
f(.r predicting achievement behavior and learning such that the fitmer 
the belief that one's actions are effective in controlling reinforcement, 
the greater the acliievement behavior and the better tlic learning. It 
is the growing belief that individua.. differences in the motive of 
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pov/erfuiness are acquired in infancy as a direct function of the 



relationship between the infant and his caretaker, most <3ften his 
mother . 

With this in mind, it becomes clearer that the role of the mother 
in the child's intellectnal growth is not restricted to emotional 
security but also rests in her ability to provide a strong 
motivational basis for learning. 
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TKACiUNG IN THE KKDWLHDGE SOCIF/rY* 

Frederick J. McDonald 
Educaticnal Testing Service 

Everyone agrees that our educational systein needs good teachers, 
but few agree on what is ir^eant by the ’'good” teacher. Tlierc is 
also considerable dissatisfaction with and criticism of teaching, 
teachers, and teacher education (Holt, 196A ; Silberman, 1970), 

The criticisms are multitudinous and varied. The most common 
charges are that the schools destroy children’s desire to learn; 
fail to produce adequate achievement; do not supply sufficient 
and well-trained scientists, engineers, business managers, doctors; 
produce an uninformed citizenry susceptible to the attractions of 
alien philosophies; and fail to educate children fully to the 
hazards of drugs, tobacco, and alcohol. Few social ills of our 
society have not been attributed to a failure of the schools to do 
something that would have prevented the genesis and development of 
these ills. 

On the otlier hand, Americans vigorously defend their school system. 
Desoite the disruptions in tlie universities in recent years, Americans 
pride themselves in liavlng created the first system of universal 

* Prepare i for the Select Education Subcommittee of the Education 
and Labor Committee of tlie House of Representatives. 
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Despite recurrent taxpayers revolts, the 
United States has spent more on cducati(M'i in the late 1960^ s than 
on defease ”We spent more on education than on all other nondefense 
coiTununity services toge ther--J}cal th care, welfare, farm subsidies, 
and so on." (Drucker, 1969, p. 311). Tiiis ambivalence about 
education, on the one hand strongly critizlng ou'" educational system, 
and on the other hand, munificently supporting it and urging its 
expansion, is symptomatic of the great value American society has 
come to place on the education of its citizens. 

The most interesting ciiaracLc r is t ic of tlus criticism is that it 
almost invariably focuses on the quality of teaching atid teachers 
and has stimulated a decade of efforts to reform teacher education. 
Since the J960^s considerable attention and money has br^en spent 
on surveys and analyses of teacher education, the best known of 
which was wlames Con ant's study, reported in his book, The K ducatioa 
of i\inc rican Teachers (Cenant , 1963). The federal government, 
through the U. S. Office of Education, has poured large sums of 
money into the analysis of teaching and teacher educat ion-“there 
are two research and development centers devoted tcachitig and 
teacher education; a program for the radical renovation of the 
training of elementary teachers has progressed througli its first 
two phases; conferences on teaching have been numerous; a sizeable 
portion of the basic research supj orted by r.he Office is focused 
on teaching behavior. out, little change has occurred. It is 
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pointless to criLizc^ Lhe critivs:^ /Vine ri can education and 
its teachers Tor net having devcioped a solution to the probiem <.if 
improving the quaJity of teaching. It is not easy to point to 
alternative solutions whlcli will guarantee a renovation in t^'^aching. 

But, as one reads the analyses of American education tiiat fiave 
appeared in such abundance in tlie past decade, one cannot help 
but be struck by the lack of analysis of the fundamental changes 
which are occurring in ^Vmerican society which liave had and will 
continue to have a profound effect on tlie cliacracter of teaching 
in our society. All of these analysts, critics, and reformers 
are socially sensitive and pet captive. All are aware of the profound 
changes occurring in American society. All have noted the many 
changes that universal education is producing in American society, 
yet, with few exceptions, most have failed to relate the directions 
in which American society is obviously moving to the kinds of 
changes that will be needed in teaching in tl;e ' 70 ^s and ' 80 ^s. 

A profound change has occurred in Ameri»:an society, a cliangc more 
fundancntal tlian the cliange from an agricultural to rn industrial 
society. Tills change can be attributed to the provision of more 
education to large numbers of people. In the decades following 
World War II, America has moved from a manuf ac turing-economy to a 
knowledge-economy. The consequence has been a change in the nature 
of W’ork in ^\merican society vdiosc implications for education, and 




specifically for teachingj have been only dimly forsecn and are 
yet not fully understood. There is every reason to believe that 
focusing attention on this change in the nature of the American 
economy and society is essential if we are to understand what 
changes need to occur in American education. 

If Che critics, the reformers, and the analysts of American 
education in the past two decades can be faulted, it is for having 
offered classical and historical remedies to an emerging society 
profoundly different from any that has existed in history. Thus, 
those reformers who have urged that all teachers be liberally 
educated solved one part of a problem. Bvit those reformers who 
urged this particular change have failed to s?e that the general 
education provided for the American college student is itself an 
anachronism. Those, like Silberman most recently, who urge open 
and creative systems in teaching, fail to give sufficient significance 
to the world into which the child will eventually emerge. 

This paper beings with an analysis of tl\e nature of American society 
as being rooted in a knowledge-economy, the vast majority of whose 
citizens are knowledge-workers. It raises the question, what kinds 
of teaching is needed in such a society? It proposes programs of 
research and development to develop the kinds of teachers CV^at 
such a society will need in the next several decades. 
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The Change of the An erican l^co uomy j^ Kjiov; Ledj;c-Econoin\r^ 

In the last twenty years the base of our economy shifted 
from manual to knowledge work, and tlie center of gravity 
of our social expenditure from goods to knowledge. 

(Druckcr, p. 287)1 

A kuowl edge -soc i e ty and a knowl edge-econoniy are not synonymous. A 
knowl edge -economy is, as its label implies, ati economy in which 
knowledge is the chief product; in wliich knowledge is exchanged 
for profit* A knowledge -society is one in whidi the social mores, 
customs, social relations, and systems for organizing work and 
leisure derive from the* fact that large numbers of tlie members of 
the society are engaged in the work of the knowledge-economy. 

The knowledge-society has not fully emerged in American culture, 
but is rapidly developing. Those aspects of it which have emerged 
are not readily understood or perceived by many Americans; for 
example, the kno\?ledge-worker is the single most important source 
of capital investment in the United States, but, many Americans 
probably still believe that capital produced by commerce is tiie 
iiiajor source of troncy in this country. 

Wlnat is a knowledge -worker? A knowledge -worker is a person who 
systematically applies knowledge to work. ’’Knowledge, like electricity 

1 The ideas in tliis section arc derived largely from f ct i i Drucker's, 
Age o f Dis i:cn_t 1 nu i Gui del i ties Town rd_ Our utg i iig 
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or money, a form of energy iha^ Gxis^s only when doing vorl;.” 
(Drucker, p. 269) 

The connotations of the term, "knowledge," when used in the phrasci, 
"knowledge-economy ," or of the label, "knowledge-worker are 
limited* They nay be understood by contrasting them to the way in 
which intellectuals generally use the word, "knowledge." To the 
intellectual "knowledge" means the discovering and acquiring of 
ideas, facts, and theories. Knowledge used ii: the sense of 
knowledge- worker or knovledgc-economy is a more limited sense of 
the word. Knowledge in this context means the appli cation of idea5 , 
theories, principles, and facts to proble^is whose solution yields 
more effective work or generates new work. 

The best and mosc widely known example is che use of knowledge to 
produce the achievements of the space program and all of its spinoffs. 
For example, the scientists in the space program were faced with 
the problem of developing heat resistent materials with which to 
cover rockets. The successful solution to this problem has not 
only facilitated the "work" of the space piogram but also generated 
new forms of work by using these materials in a wide variety of 
applications such as in cooking utensils. 

Computer scientists and computer programmers are good exaiiiples of 
knowledge-workers. The former develop rew fortis of computers to 
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solve specific problems; the latter apply programming concepts to 
solve problems. 2 (Some computer scientists, like the mathematician 
or theoretical physicist, may not be ii^ teres ted in the application 
of computer science concepts. since the relationship between 

basic research and theory and its applications is so well developed 
in this country, the basic scientist is usually regarded as a 
knowledge-uorker ) , 

’The knowledge-industries'^ in 1965 accounted for one-third of tlie 
national product; by the late 197L)'s, they ^rlll account for one-half 
of the national product. "Every other dollar earned and spent in 
the American economy v;ill be earned by producing and distributing 
ideas and information, they will be spent on procuring ideas anu 
information." (Drucker, p. 265) Also, the number of knowledge-workers 
will increase tremendously in the next fifteen years. The teaching 
profession now constitutes the single largest sector of the 
occupational work force. The Knowledge-industry in the United States 
will need a million computer programmers, a half-million system 
engineers, system designers, and information specialists, and two 
million lealtli-care professionals. 



2 The two examples used here should rot lead the reader to believe 
that the application of knowledge is confined to the natural 
and biological sciences. The social scientists are playing an 
increasingly important role in the economy. As Drucker has 
pointed out every aspect of every field of knowledge has developed 
some forms of application wliich are significant for the world 
of work. Drucker notes tlut even biblical scholar's knowledge 
is prized by the Israeli and Arabs. (Drucker, p, 266) 
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Th e Social Consequences of a Shift to a Knovledge-Econoiriy 
There are many changes that have occurred as a consequence of our 
society becoming a knowledge-society and our economy becoming a 
knowledge-economy. Several of these are significant to note in 
this paper because they have implications for the organization of 
teaching and the training of teachers. 

One of the more obvious and significant changes is the change in 
the level of education required for many jobs. \s Dnieper has 
pointed ^ut> the character of the work has not changed correspondingly, 
but, the effect of requiring more years of schooling and ,-xpecting 
more years of education for a job has had profound effects on the 
expectations of a potential worker. He expects to use his acquired 
knowledge. In this respect, he differs markedly from the craft 
worker who has acquired a skill which he uses repeatedly, and who 
expects to benefit gradually from experience acquired over a 
period of many years. Tiie knowledge -worker , in contrast, comes to 
his work with a fund of knowledge that he expects to apply immediately. 
Unlike the craft worker, he expects to influence the nature cf the 
work in which he is engaged and to produce slgnlflcanu changes in 
it. The cr^’ft worker, expects to do his job essentially 
the same way over many years. If his Job is modified it Is usually 
by the application of knowledge by the knowledge-worker. 

Another change that has occurred is that the knowledge-wc rker 
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freqiiontly is prepared for a second career rjiid-polnt in his 
life. This consequence results in part from the expanded work-life 
of workers in American society. It also results from the kinds of 
needs knowledge-workers have for continuous growth and s’’ imuLa tion . 
Even a kaowledge-wo/ker ^ s job can become routine for the 
knowledge-worker when he has been at it for twenty or more years. 
Consequently, many knowledge-workers need second careers in knowledge 
work when they reach their forties. 

It «s becoming apparent to many people that the pace at which 
knowledge is acquired in early years is much tun slow, and that 
there is a need to acquire knowledge (or skill) at a greatly 
accelerated rate during the years of work. Dislocations in 
industries, or changes in national priorities, aod inventions aid 
discoveries create a constantly changing worlci of work. Skilled 
and semi-skilled workers need to be retrained as the kind of 
work they do is replaced by new work. Kn^v;ledge-workers themselves 
need to upgrade their knowledge; for example, psychologists 
tralnad in the ^!30^s had to acquire the stat^'stical techniques 
that first-year graduate students now learn in one semester. Many 
scientists in many fields are learning to use computers, not only 
for routine calculations but also for simulations of the processes 
th^y are trying to understand. 

Perhaps the most profound change to have occ irred in American 
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society, although it is not as apparent as some of the other 
changes, is the value now being placed on knowing. A long history 
of ant i-intellectualism in American society hides the fact that in 
recent years large numbers of Americans have been educated in college, 
that the knowladge acquired by these individuals is used so 
eKtensively throughout our economy that we can call it a 
kno'^ledge-economy , and that despite recurrent attacks on university 
systems no one would consider their destruction or a recucation 
in their growth. 



We have the most highly educated society in human history, one 

whose social forms are rapidly changing to accommodate the desires 

and needs of large numbers of literate and independent-minded 

Individuals. This society is becoming more democratized. Authority 

is being diflused. Although there are status ditferenllals in our 

3 

society, we are creating a society that is classless because the 
differences created by birth and heritage have been effectively 
eliminated by having all individuals achieve status through education. 



3 There will always be status differentials based upon achievement 
of goals v.ilued by a society. In our society these achievements 
will usu-<lly be rewarded economically, but it Is no longer possible 
to create classes out of these status differeULlals . 

4 Our society could become a two-class society in which the 
classes are divided on the basis of education. There is, at 
present, some distinction made along these lines because amount 
0 ^ education is correlated with economic rewards. It is likelv, 
however, that stich distinctions will be removed within the next 
twenty-five years. Integration of the schools was an important 
step in this direction. Further, making higher education 
available to more students is another step in this lirection. 
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The basic commodity on wh?rh status is achievt?d is available to 
all. Thus, a new kind of society is emerging in which most of tlie 
meiubers of the society work with their minds rather than their 
handt and in which this work equalizes the social status of the 
members. Responsibility and authority in such a society is more 
widely diffused, and is based on demonstrated achievement rathe’ 
than class position. This society is so unique that we do not 
know how to organize it. 

This new society faces two problems. First, we need to know how 
to organize the social and professional life of J arge numbers of 
knoirledge-workers . These knowledge-workers are most effective m 
oi gani zat ions ; but, they have been educated for independence and 
initiative. Many of them presently leel constrained by the demands 
of an organization for cooperation, integration, and interdependence 
among knowledge-w^orkers . Also, such knowledge-workers need a variety 
of incentives in addition to economic ones. The knowledge-worker 
must have a challenge, opportunity for continued growth, and an 
opportunity to his knowledge in what he regards as desirable 
ways. In all of these respects, he differs from the craft and 
skilled worker. 



Our society is organized to maintain the craft worker, the individual 
professional, and the white-collar worker. One of our first 
problems will be to deveJop new life styles in organizations and 
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uew organizational arrangements which will faciirtate the work of 
the knowledge -w rker. 

Our second problem is to devise an educational system which 
stimulates the creation and development of more knowledge-workers. 

In a knowledge-economy, the success of the economy depends upon 
its ability to generate knowledge-work. If, for example, knowledge 
in the field of computer programming were to remain constant, the 
activities of the computer programmers would expand, but the 
growth rate in this knowledge-industry would evenually stabilize. 
However, because we educate computer prograrrmiers so that they 
generate new knowledge-work, the growth rate in this knowledge-industry 
will be exponential. A knowledge-economy has, in principle, 
unlimited growth potential because a knowledge-industry generates 
new knowledge or new applications of knowledge which in turn 
create knowledge -work. 

It is important to contrast what a knowledge-economy will probably 
be like with a system based on manufacturing. Our social system 
is and has been one in which a relatively small number, and in some 
instaiices an absolutely small number, of Individuals have developed 
new ideas or have invented technoJ ogical devices that have had 
applications whi^h created fields of work. The invention of a 
working light source called the light bulb, for exaniple, stimulated 
the creation of an electrical industry. This industry has grown 
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by distributing electrical energy in the form of light and 
heat to a wide variety of sources. The upper limit of the growth 
of this industry is a function of population growth and of finding 
new ways of using electricity. When everyone has adequate 
lighting and heatings the growth of the electrical industry will 
became stable. If population expansion is also controlled, it will 
cease to expand. Only if new applications oi electrical energy 
are found, a task for the knowledge-worker, v/ill this industry 
continue to expand. 

The use of computers is an example of another kind of knowledge-industry. 

As the computer is used in new applicatior.s , new knowledge is 

generated about the process of applying computer concepts to 

problems, and new knowledge is generated about the computer itself 

as a mechanism. This r w knowledge about the computer stimulates 

new applications of it \n the solving of problems. These applications 

In turn generate ideas for other applications and for other uses 

of the computer. This knowledge-industry lias unlimited potential 

for growth because it constantly recreates Itself in new forms which 

in turn create new kinds of knowledge-work. 

Contrast these two industries with the steel Industry. This 
industry provides goods for uses which have remained unchanged 
for decades. The industry does use kncwled,;;e-workers to Improve 
its products and methods and to seek new applications. But, the 
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industry does not produce knowledge-work nor does it need large 
amounts of knowledge-work performed within it. 

It is the former types of industries and businesses which will 
dominate the economy in the '70's and '80’s. These organizations 
will need very large m.iubers of knowledge-workers. 

The obvious conclusion is that a society built on a knowledge-economy 
must have an educational system which provides knowledge-workers. 

Does the A:nerican educational system provide knowledge-workers at 
present? Yes, but in relatively small numbers. Large numbers of 
students are either untrained for knowledge-work or are not trained 
to apply knowledge to generate either new knowledge or rew 
knowledge -work. 

An example of the type of educated person who is not likely to 
become a knowledge-worker or who will become a pedestrian and 
routine knowledge-worker may be found in the large number of 
graduates from liberal arts colleges who have majored in fields 
such as history or English. These graduates find their way into 
teaching, journalism, and television. In the broadest sense, 
they are knowledge-workers in these fields, but in a stricter 
sense, they are not knowledge-workers. Their work requires them 
to use knowledge; they communicate knowledge; they acquire new 
knowledge; but, they do not systematically apnly an organized 
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body of knowledge to the 5;oiution of problems either because 
they do not know how to apply knowledge in solving problems or 
because they do not have the knowledge necessary to apply it 
to solving problems. Their education is irrelevant to their work. 

The history major who becotnas a teacher, for example, may do so by 
taking some courses in psychology and teaching methods, and by 
having some supervised teaching experience. Usually he becomes a 
journeyman teacher. He is not capable of inventing new teaching 
strategies or coping with diverse teaching problems. He is 
most likely to lecture his students at greater or less length, 
devise fairly pedestrian ways of evaluating their performance, 
organize sporadic discussions, ana occasionally engage m dialogues 
with his students. 

Similarly, an Englisli major who goes into journalism or television 
knows very little about media. He has no systematic knowledge of 
the science of communication. He will learn the ’’trade" aspects 
of journalism and television on-the-job, but he too will be a 
routine worker who contributes nothing to the development of these 
media. 

In both of these examples th^ student lias been educated in a 
discipline in which he does not become a knowledge-worker. He 
subsequently takes a job in which he cannot use the knowledge-work 
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skills he has acquired. He works in a knowledge-work field or 
Industry, but he is not a knowledge-worker because he does not 
sys temat -illy apply knowledge to the solution of problems in his 
field. Many individuals working in knowledge-work are more like 
the craft worker of old than they are like the knowledge-worker in 
the knowledge-industries. 

Our society has large numbers of educated people who are likely 
to become the modern equivalent of the craft worker of old. These 
are people who have been educated in a field of knowledge which 
they do not use in their work. In many cases they are educated 
beyond their jobs. As we expand our system of higher education, 
we are producing more and more individuals of this kind. But we 
are not producing the kinds of knowledge-workers that a 
knowledge-economy needs for its continual development. We could 
within the next twenty-five years develop a highly educated 
population but see our knowledge-economy stabilize. We will have 
lost the potential ft r ei'ponential growth that is inherent in a 
knowledge-economy because we failed to supply this economy with 
the kinds of workers it needi to continue to grow. 

Inqul r y and Know le dge-Work 

It should be obvious to the reader that the concept of knowledge-work 
used here implies a kind of activity that is like scientific 
research, or, more broadly, disciplined inquiry and problem solving. 
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A knowledge worker is a problem solver* But he is distinguished 
from the generally educated person who can solve prob]< ns or tlie 
person who in his practical experience hrs acquired oblern solving 



to problems* The work of a statistician or an economist provides 
relevant examples* (1 exclude here those statisticians and 
economists who are primarily or exclusively interesuei in statistical 
or economic tlieory) , The statistician has a rich fcunda.f i )n in 
ma thema t i cs > statistics, and the applications of both. tlimil arly , 
the economist has a rich foundation in economic theory and its 
applications. Each man works on problems for which he thinks his 
body of knowledge may provide ideas and information relevant to the 
solution of these problems* 

The statistician may be given the problem oE producing a system for 
controlling traffic In New York City dcring the rush hours* He 
may apply what lie "’inc^ws about queing problems to this problem* The 
economist may be asked to advise Columbia University on its investment 
policies to produce no re income from Its endo;Nrment* He may "ipply 
what he knows about tlie inves Lir,>^nt policies of large insurance 
companies to this problem* 

The kncwle Ige -worker must l\ave a foundation of information, concepts, 
theories, and knowledge of other applications on which tv draw* 

But, )io must have problem solving skills* His education must insure 



skills because he applies a coherent and organized boev of knowledge 
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that he has both. 



Teachi ng and Inst r uc t ion in the Knowledge- Ec onomy 

It is useful to distinguish between teaching and instrur ion . 

Inst r uct ion is an activity from which a person learns and the 
activity is organized with the intent of facilitating learnin . 

Reading a book, watching a television program, observing the 
flight of birds, working a mathematics problem, v.^riting an essay 
are a few examples of many different activities which if organized 
with the intent to produce learning may properly be called instruction. 
Teaching is also instruction but it is that subcategory of instruction 
which employs a human person to organize and mediate the instruction.^ 



A teacher frequently does what can also be done by a book or a 
teaching program. He also supervises learning that is being mediated 
by books or machines or television. These are instructional 
activities, they are rot teaching (see footnote 5). 



Teaching is those instructional activities which only a human 



5 This distinction is a common one but not a universally accepted 
one. Unfortunately, the denotations and connotations of these 
terms are practically identical. But, we need to make a 
distirction between what only a h\iman person can do who instructs 
and what a book or a computer can do which also instructs. Here 
1 arbitrarily call what the human person can do uniquely when 
he instructs, teaching; what both man and machine can do when 
they Instruct, I call instruction. 
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person can perfom. Although we do not understand well what is 
likely to be unique to the human instructor, we do have some ideas 
of the instructional activities that (Diily a human can perform. 

Heuris tic Teaching 

Heuristic teaching is a concept used to describe what the teacher 
does uniquely in instruction. In general, the teacher can stimulate 
and mediate processes whose components are interdependent, do not 
follow a necessary sequence, are not time dependent, and whose 
internal logic is obscure-'-in short, he mediates those processes 
which result in thinking and refined feeling. They are processes 
in which a person learns to learn as he learns, Our wa>s of 
conceptualizing these processes are far from being well formulated. 
Only one model has been proposed to date to describe them. 

(McDonald, 1971) 

An example may help. A student wishes to undertake research on 
the effects of using drugs on interpersonal relations. He may 
have only a very general idea initially, one so vague as, '^1 
wonder what drugs do t(^ you." Beginning with tnis vague idea, he 
must shape a r,ore specific one, such as the question about the 
nature of interpersonal relations in the drug culture, and eveniually 
formulate questions whc’se answers he can find or hypotheses w’hose 
validity he can test. 
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A student may think through these questions for himself, but 
usually he will be working with an advisor, his teacher. The 
interaction between student and teacher will take many forms. The 
teacher will ask questions, he will give advice, he will suggest 
books and articles to read, he may suggest that the student talk 
to drug users to get the "feel" of the problem; even his silences 
or the ideas on which he does not choose to comment have significance. 
His goal is to stimulate the student^s thinking so that the 
student does the work of sharpening his ideas for himself. 

The more important aspect of this interaction is what the student 
is learning about this kind of thinking. He learns the processes 
and skills of critical thinking which will help in working Oii 
other problems and questions. He i? becoming a skillful inquirer. 

He is learning to learn. 

Heuristic teaching refers to styles of teaching whidi emphasize 
the development of self-initiated and self-directed pupil learning; 
which stress the pupi^ ^s discovering rather than absorbing 
knowledge; which place the student in the role of the inquirer; 
which aim at heightening the relevance of school to the pupil's 
life; which £.re concerned with the emotional and social development 
of the pupil as well as with his cognitive growth. Teaching in the 
heuristic mode represents no one style of teaching behavior or 
acti’»it/ It may be characterized as imbued wi^h the spirit and 
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mood of inquiry, critical 3 !<epticism, invent i^m, imagination, and 
enthusiasm for learning. It treats students as persons who can 
produce knowledge and understanding. It is revealed in sets of 
beliefs about the way in which knowledge and understanding are 
integral to personal development and the meaning of existence. 

It may be the essence of the varied styles of great teachers to 
inspire students to seek understanding. 

We will not attempt here to describe in detr‘1 all that is meant 
by heuristic teaching. One way to understand more clearly vhat 
is implied in this concept is to look at heuristic teaching Irom 
the perspective of the teacher and then from the perspective of 
the student. 

The teacher himself is an active inquirer, making the learning 
process itself a subject of his inquiry. Teaching is the m^ans by 
which the teacher himself learns; he is as acti^^ely engaged in 
learning as his students. 

He stresses openness of inquiry. He does not make arbitrary 
distinctions between knowledge and living, between undors r nnding 
and being, between social importance and personal relevance. He 
helps students seek knowledge and understanding; he does not think 
of teaching as knowledge and understanding. 
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The character of his relations with students is different. He 
appeals to the authority of free inquiry rather than to the authority 
of persons. He does not impose his greater knowledge or deeper 
insight on students, but relies on their perceptions of his competence 
to stimulate them to seek him out as a guide. 

The characteristic behaviors of students taught with heuristic 
teaching styles also takes many forms. The student is an active 
inquirer rather than a passive recipient of knowledge. He sees the 
process of learning as way of achieving his most significant 
personal goals. His definition of his goals, of what in life will 
have significance for him, emerges out of the processes of learning. 

He also does not nake an arbitrary distinction between being and 
learning, between personal relevance and education, between meaning 
and personal significance. 

He assumes responsibility for his learning. He does not need to be 
goaded to learn, since the significance of learning has become 
intimately personal for him. He views education ac a means of 
achieving his goals. He sees teachers not as threats to his 
personal integrity but as helpris in achieving and enhancing it. 
(McDonald, 1970) 

Heur istic Teac h i ng an d tjie Kno v ' 1 e d ge- Economy 

The knowledge-economy pccds persons who are informed 3^d who have 
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inquiry skills. It needs ^ srhool system which educates such 
persons in large numbers. It needs, therefore, a scliool system in 
which heuristic teaching is a significant, if not the predominant, 
teaching style; in which problem-solving is the principal activity; 
and in which the acquisition of inquiry skills is the expected 
outcome . 



American educators have struggled for fifty years with variable 
enthusiasm and energy to orient instruction around problem solving. 
There are many reasons why their efforts have not been successful. 
But, it is now apparent that unless the school is re-organized 
around problem solving, it will not produce the inte-llec tuals and 
knowledge-workers that will be needed in our emerging society. It 
will become increasingly wasteful of the money invested in it. If 
students do not bring back to our society the skills needed to 
foster its growth, their education will be wasted.^ It will destroy 



6 Some of today's students and professors argue that our educational 
system is too closely tied to our econoiuic system and to its 
social mechanisms. This view has a factual basis but it is 
limited ano somewhat naive. Job training or vocational training 
may or may not produce a knowledge-worker; it may or may not 
emphasize learning inquiry skills. To the degree that it does 
not produce knowledge-workers nor emphasize the learning of 
inquiry skills, this criticism of the linking of the educational 
system to the economic system is just. But, it is naive to 
think that education can be divorced entirely from the society 
in which it exists or that acquiring an education will not have 
social and economic consequences. A knowledge-society, the one 
into which we are emerging, can be sustained only if tlie society 
reaps a “return" from what students have learned. Although we 
do not know all of the social and moral consequences of creating 
such a society, it appears to have more potential for greater 
human development than any that have precoeded it. 
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itself as it forces students to engage in meaningless tasks and 
to learn information whose purpose is not clear and which rapidly 
becomes obsolete and irrelevant. 

There are many problems to be solved to reorient the schools to 
teaching the most human of all skills. The problem is how to 
introduce into the schools the kind of teaching that will make for 
the most intellectually > socially, and economically productive 
students. Even though we have only general concepts on what this 
teaching should be like, effective research and development can 
solve the many problems of describing this teaching and its effects, 
of how to train teachers to use this teaching style, of how to 
organize a curriculum that requires it, and of how to help students 
to adapt to it. 

That resea'*ch is badly needed is attested by one fact. There are 
-^nry three references in the educational research literature of the 
past seventy-five years that describe problem solving teaching 
performances. (McDonald and Quirk, 1971) Tneie is much 
philosophical and hortative literature but practically no descriptive 
or empirical studies. 



\e^d<^d He sear ch and Devel op n^nt Jroj^^ams 

The method usually proposed for renovating the schools' programs 
is to change the curriculum by introducing new content or giving 
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teachers special training. Such efforts have not always been 
notably successful, but, even if the defects of previous efforts 
are eliminated, these ways of changing the school are relatively 
slow . 

Earlier in this paper we pointed out that many knovd edge-workers 
are looking for and need a second career. Some are going into 
teaching, but when they do, they may not utilize tieir inquiry 
skills and ability to apply knowledge to problems ; too frequently, 
they become just more information distributors who after a few 
month.s are indistinguishable from teachers who havi; been teaching 
for decades. Since there are substantial numbers c»f these 
knowledge-workers available, the shift from the dicactic teaching 
styles of the schools to the heuristic teaching styles required 
for our emerging knowledge-society may be accomplished more 
quickly by infusing significant numbers of these knowledge-workers 
into the educational systoni. They could be rapidly trained for a 
second career in teaching or some of them could be trained to work 
part-time in the schools. 

This training should have as its goal tc utilize t!^t? special 
talents of these knowledge-workers; it should nc>t bi? aimed at 
fitting them into the system. It should also be rc .atively brief, 
six months on a typical college schedule or three rrontlis of intensive 
1 1 a i 11 i n g . 
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One of the goal3 of the training should be to help these 
knowledge-workers develop teaching procedures: and curriculum 
Content ^or learning experiences that will teach the application of 
knowledge and foster the learning of inquiry skills. We can assume 
that these workers have ample and rich experience in finciing and 
solving problems. Their goal should be to teach others the skills 
of finding and solving problems, the skills of using knowledge to 
generate more knowledge, and the skills of applying knowledge. 

Their educational program should be primarily the work of oesigning 
methods and content for new kinds of courses or learning experiences 
that emphasize inquiry learning and problem solving and that utilize 
heuristic teaching styles. They ought also to plan and conduct 
research on the proposals, and to plan and conduct the evaluation 
of what they propose to do. 

They ought not to be trained to be a chemistry teacher or an 
English teacher. A scientist, for example, tnj ght take ecological 
problems as a starting point and develop a program to study the 
Scientific, technological, and economic aspect;? of these problems. 

A television producer might design a course to develop new kinds 
of television programs, or new ways of using television. The work 
would be a genuine educational experience L.. cause it would demand 
problem sDlv.'ng skill and intellectual and technical knowledge. 
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The infusion of persons of ^nis calibre doin^ ^-ho kinds of v;ork 
suggested here would revitalize the schools. The curriculum would 
be ’'relevant” In the best sense of the word. The problem of relating 
the work of the school to the problems of today would be solved in 
a way that today professors and teachers could not solve by 
bringing U:e world's problems into the seboul in the person of an 
individual who k:iows the problems and meth.ods for attacking them. 

Such experiences would engage students in learning chat had meaning 
for them. These new teachers v^ould bring vitality, experience, 
and a fresh look at educational problems. 

A second kind of program should involve these know! sadge-vorkers in 
the training of teachers. The same kinds of activities proposed 
above can be adapted to teacher training. The goal, in tliic case, 
is that knowledge-workers be used to educate prospective teachers 
to use Inquiry skills in developing their teaching strategies, and 
to teach them how to design inquiry-oriented lessons and programs. 

The kn Dwledgc-workers would design courses to train teachers for 
heuristic teaching; they would also design evaluations of these 
t 'raining progrars. 

The above two proposals apply a well substantiated psycho logical 
principle of learning. A mode I of what is to bo learned is most 
effective teaching tool. Students, teachers, and admi n i st ra tors 
would see wint they now rarely see, a probb m solver applying his 
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knowledge to resolve real problciKS . 

These programs for moving knowledge-workers into the educational 
system must be accompanied by a research program that has three 
components: (1) research on the effects of heuristic teaching 

behavior on student learning; (2) research on tho measurement of 
heuristic teaching behavior; (3) research on how heuristic teaching 
behavior may be learned. Extensive research in these areas is 
needed because we know so little about complex teaching performances 
like heuristic teaching, its effects on students, their receptivity 
to it, which teachers can learn this teaching style, how to train 
teachers to use it, and what materials and content will be needed 
to use it. 

A i^esearch program is needed to assess the effects of introducing 
knowledge-workers from other fields into the educational system. 

This change should have substantial effects on the organization of 
teaching (the amount of responsibility this new kind of teacher 
will be given and will assume, the nature of their work), the 
charac.er of teaching and teacher-student interactions, and the 
curriculum. We need to know what problems these teachers will 
face, how they adapt to them, and how the innovations they propose 
work. The system ;or training these knowledge-workers should be 
the starting point for a comprehensive program of research and 
development Lhai will improve the s .lection and training of tlic ;e 
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knowledge-workers, will facilitate their entrance into and 
retention in the teaching profession, and will support the use of 
the techniques, programs, and materials they devise for training 
the next generation of know ledge -wo rke rs . 

A research and development program is needed to reform cer t i f i cat i on 
processes. At present, schools of education arc little more than 
recruiting agencies which take in students, usually by applying no 
other criteria than those used to select college students, and 
with lictle more than a soniester of poorly supervised teaching 
experience atid some psychology atid method"^ courses, graduate thorn 
into the teaching profession with a teaching certificate. This 
deplorable system has been denounced, criticized, and attacked for 
decades and by [ujmerous and varied persons. It has clianged very 
little. If it does not change, the proposals made in tlris paper 
cannot be carried out. 

Two novements offe.' some hope for change. There is a movement cc 
base cc r t i f i cat ion on deujons t rated teaching pe r forrsanre . Tu adiiLve 
the goals of this movement, researcli and devolopmoLU is necessary 
on performance-based measures of Leaching competence. lliO States 
should be helped to experinent wi tl> revisijig tlici r certification 
systems, and should be giv n the necessary research and devclopneiU 
funds to mount a progjam to tcf(M‘m their cer 1 1 f i ca t ion .syUcnis. 
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A second moveiriGnt is to differentiate the functions of the 
teacher and to break the teaching role up into its components. 

Either the teacher’s abilities or the nature of the teaching task 
will be used to assign teachers to those aspects of teaching for 
which they have the necessary skill and training. Such a system 
differentiates the teaching staff and provides rewards, opportunities^ 
and responsibilities commensurate with the teaching task or function 
undertaken. 

Both of these movements must succeed if the kinds of knowledge^workers 

described above are to be moved into the educational system. At 

present, they could not easily obtain certification noi would they assume 

a role of the kind proposed for them. They \^ould be required to 

take traditional teacher training courses and would be assigned 

traditional teaching tasks. This would be an affront to their 

knowledge and experience, to their maturity, and to their ability 

to assume responsibility. This prospect would and does discourage 

many of them from moving into teaching. If we are to move large 

numbers of knowledge -worke rs into our educational system, we must 

change both the rethods of certifying them and the functions they 

will undertake. We must offer them challenge, opportunity, and 

responsibility. If ve do not move them into our educational system 

soon and in large iKir.bers, we cannot hope to prepare the knowledge-workers 

that our society will require. 
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This paper has proposed thot we turn our attention to infusing the 
educational system in the next decade with large numbers of 
knowledge-workers to meet tlie demands of a k aowledge-economy and 
the needs of a knowledge-society. I have argued that unless we 
do so ' ,'ill not solve the problem.s of this em.erging society nor 
xv'ill w»e capitalize on its potential for growth. 

These knowledge-workers will reorient "he educational system so 
that it emphasizes problem solving, learning inquiry skills, and 
applying knowledge systematically to solving problems. They will 
devise heuristic teaching styles and the m.cthods and materials 
necessary to use such styles. We cannot train a general 'on of 
kir -wledge-workers if the only teaching rricthods used in tlie schools 
emphasize didactic teacliing styles. 

Changes of the kind proposed need tl'.roc kinds of rcsearcli and 
development: research and development on heuristic teaching styles 

and pr')blcm. solving teaching performances and their effects; 
research aid development on the mjeasurement of licuristic teaching 
bcdiavior; and resenrcli on learning heuristic Leacliing behavior. We 
need research Use on how' know'l cdge-/orkc';s may be retrained to 
enter the c national system, licw they adapt to it. liow' their 
entrance i'to it clmnges the sysLen, and how tiic innovations tliey 
prop'use work. 
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GhangfiS of this kind cannot be accomplished if we do not change 
the system for certifying teachers and the character of the 
teaching role. The States should be helped to reform their 
programs and school systems and training institutions should be 
stimulated to modify the teaching role and to train individuals 
to carry out specific teaching functions in staffs composed of 
individuals of diverse skills and responsibilities. 

The educational system needs reorientation. It must shift to 
educating children for a society that is emerging, one with which 
we have had little experience, and one that will require many 
changes i . how we organize the world of work and our other social 
systems. We are becoming a kn. v.’ledge-society . The educational 
system must prepare our children to live in that society and to 
nourish it. It must prepare them to understand it and to develop 
and control it. The proposals made here are designed to change 
the educational system quickly to meet these challenges. 
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CREDIT BY EXAMINATION AND THE EXTERNAL DEGREE* 

Robert J. Solomon and John R. Valley 
Educational Testing Sei“vice 

The time may be ripe for the widespread introduction of programs 
supporting independent study and credit by examination and the 
development of systems by which unaffiliated students — those not 
classified as regularly enrollcd““-can achieve the undergraduate 
associate and baccalaureate degrees, and perhaps professional 
and graduate degrees as well. There is reason to believe that 
when all the details of external degree programs have been 
worked through by educational leaders the opportunities afforded 
by such programs will be perceived as applying not only to 
adults but also to many students who move v/it]iout interruption 
from secondary to higher education. It may seem ironic tliat, at 
a time when we can foresee the advent of universal higher 
education, wo should also contemplate an equivalency system that 
will greatly expand credit by exaniiiation for all students, both 
enrolled and unaffiliated, and for tlic latter, offer a nevj route 
to a college degree. However, there is no i iicoiigni i t y . Such a 

* Rioparcd for the Select Educ:ation Subcommittee of the Education 
and I-abor Conriitteo of the Ili:>use of Kepresentat ivos . 
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system would be the natural extension of Lhe movement to expand 
tne opportunities for higher education and the higher educational 
credential . 

Historically, higher education in the United States has been 
closely linked to the social demand for professional and 
occupational training and advancement. The traditional 
credent ialing system based on course credits and earned degrees 
was a way to produce recognizably qualified people. Yet we have 
known for a long time that the traditional systerT produces 
strikingly uneven results: the degrees awarded by some colleges 

are educational light-years from those of their presumed peers. 
Now as we move into an era in which the traditional credential is 
losing its special currency becaut-? it is more readily available, 
there may be an opportunity to revitalize the credential and at 
the same time to allow greater freedom and variety in achieving 
it. Perhaps if we are completely successful in this regard, we 
may even create new credentials that will be the preferred or 
esteemed degrees. 

kliile the external degree and credit by examination are not ne‘w 
ideas, those ideas have not been fully developed in the college 
community, Ihe fine print in many college catalogs promises 
credit to the ambitious college student, often by department a i 
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examination, for knowledge that may |\ave been acquired by 
non-t radit ional means. In most colleges, however, it is easier 
for the student to repeat a subject than to survive the academic 
obstacle course required for credit. The one v;idespread notable 
exception to this distrust of credit by examination is the 
College Board sponsored Advanced Placement Program. College 
faculties have accepted this program because they must admit, on 
the basis of evidence, that bright high school students can do 
college work outside college. Hov/ever, there is a catch; for 
advanced placement in college the high school student must have 
taken an Advanced Placement course. The only radical departure 
in this case is the shift of the traditional college course to 
the high school. 

There are at present, however, social forces both inside and 
outside colleges that may create the appropriate climate for 
change. One is the changing nature of liigher education itself. 
For example, under pressure from students, '^culty, and 
ad:ainrst vators who have come to recognise that course credits are 
net necessarily the best way to produce educated men and w-omcn, 

1 dependent study v?ithiti college has grown in popularity. 

In many colleges today it is no longer unusvial for upperclassmen 
to devote most or all the school year to academic work outside 
the traditional course structure, guided in reading and studying 
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by their interests and their faculty advisors. Credit for such 
independent study may be based on a senior thesis or 
comprehensive . 

Whore the college arranges for the learning experiences of 
students to take place off campus — in community agencie*^ . in 
businesses, in manufacturing plants, etc., — a dilemma arises. 

If it grants credit toward a degree for the learning of such 
students, how can it deny a request for credit from someone who 
has had quite comparable learning experiences as a regular 
employee? So the stage is set for the college to be for:.ed to 
consider at least such a request. 

Open admissions may also encourage credit by examination for 
enrolled college students. To accommodate the greater diversity 
of students on their campuses, colleges may be more willing than 
they have been in the past to use examinations to encourag,e 
students to move at their own level and pace. In the fal) of 
1970, as part of its open admissions program, the City University 
of New York offered credit by examination without regard to 
courses taken in high school. 

Perhaps of equal importance in accelerating the movement Ij 
credit by examination and the external degree are various 
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economic a.nd technological trends. One is sirap„y the increasing 
costs of formal higher education. On practical grounds colleges 
may need to find oth€-!r ways to educate and credential thei?: 
students than by building expensive facilities and filling them 
with expensive faculties. Looking beyond the college itself, we 
ar€^ promised a society in which we will have increased leisure 
time in a multimedia world, which v;ill make it almost 
seductively easy for the reasonably carious and ambitious to 
learn. Moreover, tlie increase in leisure will be the fruit of a 
technologically based society in which career success may depend 
increasingly upon an individual's access to continual retraining. 
Combined, these two trends--avai lable time and the career need 
for learning'--are likely to make continuing education a reality 
for a large portion of our population. 

Finally, concurrent witli these developments is the nev; zVierican 
revolution of rising expectations among the formerly dispossessed 
and disadvantaged. For those adults beyond the traditional 
college age, credit by examination ■including an external degree 
is a way of demons t rat j ng tliat whatever their formal scliooling, 
they fiLO in certain important respects educated men entitled to 
the social atid economic recognition that this society gives to 
c: r e d p n t i a 1 e d ( d ii c a t e d ru i \ . 
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To a significaat degree the technology to develop programs in 
support of independent study, credit, by examination and the 
external degree is already at hand . Sue]; prograjiis /7ill require 
the means to present the evidence for an individual's college 
achievement, including his general education both in humanities 
and science.s. We will need to measure accomplishment in major 
fields, in individual subjects such as business law or organic 
chemistry, as well as in combinations of disciplines and systems 
of knowledge*. In addition to paper aiid pencil gauges, we will 
need to ineasure actual perf ormance--a criterion for success even 
in sor:e college courses — in areas such as accounting, mechanical 
drawing, or laboratory techniques in basic science. We will need 
some means to evaluate an individual's actual work experience. 

Th.c measurement of achievement at all educational levels is indeed 
a more sophisticated process in the 1970's than it was 15 or 25 
years ago. It is also much more demanding of skills and professiona 
competence than the average faculty member is prepared to admit. 
Further, we are more keenly aware of the variety of dimensions of 
individual talent and potential. Tlu^rc is no reason to believe 
that independent study, credit by exani nation, and external degrees 
should bo used by all students. If this Is the case, a problem will 
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confront ns to how wo mlghi: assist students, farujlty, and 
administrators to decide who is ready for credit by examination, 
who should pursue an external ratlier than a traditional degree, 
and when readiness for independent study has been attained. 
Although not all these techniques now exist, ve do know much 
about how to develop the necessary instruments and procedures. 

For the unaffiliated student guidance and counseling will be 
essential. In this area tiiere is less collective wisdom and 
experience. One immediate problem will be bcUv to inform 
unaffiliated students that college credits and degrees are more 
easily accessible to them, although, as credit by exai.iinat ion 
becomes commonplace this may be less of a problem. Once we have 
reached the unaffiliated student, we w’ill need to provide him 
with ready access to informa t i on--publ icat ions , guides, and 
handbooks- -and more important perhaps, to counseling centers 
where knowledgeable people can help him move into an externa] 
degree system. It is also quite likely that the nnaf filiated 
student will need such services over time epans that wil] 
differ from one individual to anotfier. In part this aspect grov;s 
out of our expectation that the tine spent by iiniivi duals in tlie 
prir-uii of an external degree night iruch more variable timn 
fhc (MU' with traditioiinl degrees. 
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One Rpecinl problem of av^Tj-jrding external degrees to unaffiliated 
students Is related to the less tangible, less formal outcomes of 
higher education. Although, in practice, as a society wc have 
alv.'ays placed great emphasis on the practical, vocational aspects 
of higher education, we have also believed that higlier education 
is more than a preparation for an occupation, and the college 
experience itself is more than the sum of courses taken. How 
will we answer the critic who claims that no set of examinations 
can ever be equated to the college experience,' Will the co . 3ge 
experience itself need to be in some way a reqviirement for the 
external degree? Will we need to ])rovide some means to affiliate 
the unaf filiated with an institution? On the other hand, should 
we and can we find w*ays to measure for the unaffiliated student 
his acquisition of tiie intangibles of tl\e college experience? 

Tliere are positive aspects to the problems delineated in the 
preceding paragraph, Tlierc is a good possibility tliat the external 
degree may stand for certain kinds of learning experiences that are 
valued and that the traditional student either may not liave ]iad, or 
having liad, they were transitory aiv.l left little iriprint. Ise are 
all too familiar with the fact tliat for many traditional students 
Uie attainment oi’ an undergraduate <legiee comes automatically 
upon tlie accumulation of a prcscrilnKl number of course credits. 

0 

Perliaps t!\c stixlent is asked to relate knuwledg(', viev.s, or 
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attitudes from one course to another in his major field, but he 
seldom confronts problems or issues tliat cut across courses 
outside his specialization. It may prove that external degree 
programs can be structured to assist students in mastering and 
synthesizing courses of study and incorporating these into their 
total educational experience by requiring them to demcmistrate 
their mastery of the material. This might come about simply as 
a practical solution to the problem of vhat a studeru who wishes 
to qualify for an external degree largel> via the examination 
route might be expected to do. Surely we cannot, and ve will not> 
expect such a student to sit through 33 or AO or more course-bound 
exantinations. More likely we will give students far fewer 
examinations, but these will be cumulative summaries or syntheses 
of their learning. 

The most difficult problem will be to achieve the comiiti tru nt oi 
a significant number of reputable, even prestigious, instit itions 
willing to award credit by examination and the degree earned by 
this route. Unless this is done, our ability to measure college 
equivalence will mean little. In this regard, we may be able to 
learn something from the history of the Advan^'ed Placement 
program. From the beginning tiicre existed a nucleus of 
collrges'- -indeed , a consort ium-“Whi eh in fact av;arded placcrrcnt 
and credit. Also in tlie iirsL years of the program Lliese 
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institutions, through their representatives, participated in 
determining Advanced Placement policies, procedures, and 
eyaminat ions . On the other hand, in the first year of the New York 
College Froficicticy Examination Program, over 100 collegiate 
institutions declared their willingness to consider granting 
credit to students who took the New York State oxaininations, but 
in practice Llii:. was largely a hollow gesture equivalent to the 
fine print in college catalogs promising credit by examination. 

The active dedicated commitment of the colleges is essential to 
the. sviccGss of credit by examination and tlic external degree. 



There exist at present the beginnings of a credit by examination, 
external-degree program. Tliere arc several testing programs with 
instruments that could be used to create a national program. In 
the early ]960\s Educatio''al Testiiig Service initiated Llie 
Comprelien .sive College Tests. Now, with the support of the 
Carnegie Corporation and under tlie auspices of the College f’ntrance 
Examination Board, tills program has become the College-Level 
Examination Program (CLEP) . Cl.KP now has examinations in 28 
different subjects ranging, for e>:ar<ple, from /\rnerira/i G. ve rnment 
t o Computers and P at a Pro c s s i n g . A nunbe r of additional subject 
CAami nations are in various stages oT dovelopmcnt, including four 
tliat measure aclnevement in on 1 1 ego- 1 r ve 1 medical technology 
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Examinations designed to measure the general education of an 
individual compared v;ith that of a regularly enrolled student v’ho 
has successfully completed two years of undergraduate study. 
Between two other national testing programs — the Undergraduate 
Program and the Graduate Record Examinations — more than two dozen 
examinations are available for majors in ail the more popular 
undergraduate liberal arts fields, such as history, and in some 
professional fields, such as business. In additicn, tlirougli 
research we have learned bow to obtain biographical and 
experiential information useful in evaluating individual 
accomplishments. And in the area of performance, the ’’in-basket” 
test is one of several techniques for simulating working 
situations. 

CLhP is achieving increasing success. Several colleges are 
actively using it to award credit by examination: American 

university in Washington, D.C., for example, has awarded up to a 
full year of academic credit based on these tests. The 
University of Iowa will award up to eight hours of credit for 
four of five General Examinations. CLKP has also been used 
outside tlie academic commufUty. The United States Armed Forces 
Institute's neei for college equivalency tests was one reason 
].rS first developed the forerunner of the Col legr -hevel 
Exam i nal ions , and ISAI'I is today ori* of the large t users of tlie 
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College Board program. Of encouraging significance for the 
further development of credit hy examination and external degree 
programs is the fact that among servicemen tested through USAFI, 
several thousand test scores equaled or exceeded the credit level 
recommended for the tests by fhe Commission on Accreditation of 
Service Experiences of the American Council on Education. In 
addition, the state boards of bar examiners in Florida and 
Georgia, the Indiana Library Certification Board, the Pennsylvania 
and California state boards for the examination of public 
accountants and the Port of New York Authority have made use of 
CLEP to measure college equivalency. But there still remains the 
immediate need for cominitment by a significant i\umber of 
institutions to adopt procedures that would enable competent 
and ambitious individuals to earn a degree wiLliout perhaps taking 
a single formal course in an institution. 



Cr itical Issues 

In a very important sense the current 
further development of external degre 
to expose to close examination a seri 
There is, indeed, a gap between credi 
external degree as abstractions and s 
Most of the issues are particularly d 
concerned with whit should be done. 
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external degree programs be based? Should the external degree be 
built into existing college and university operations? If so, 
should all colleges be encouraged to develop their own variation 
of such a program. Should existing state agencies or 
instrumentalities be used as the base for external degree programs? 
Does the external degree represent something that either existing 
or newly created consortia of institutions should develop? Do ve 
need national programs and new national institutions, agencies, 
or instrumentalities to provide external degrees? 

In addition to the above questions, there are constellations of 
issues. UTiat is a sensible schedule for the development of 
programs? That is, what are the priorities of needs? UTiat 
criteria should apply in assessing tliese priorities? Should the 
focus of early programs be on service to adults? Should the 
needs of regular college students be given preference? Arc ve 
m.ore capable of delivering or initiating certain programs 
earlier than others? Are the pri^n’ities tlie same in all parts 
of the country or at all levi s of society? 

How closely should external degree programs parallel or relate 
to regulai degree programs? Uliat does a regular degree stand 
for? hliat should an external degree stand for? Uliat nvotections 
do we need to build into external degree progra”is to ensure that 
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the delicate balance between high quality and reasonable standards 
is attained? Do we need new organization or new institutions to 
protect the public interest in external degree programs? How can 
we bring the proprietary educational resources into the service 
of external degree programs? How can the concept of an external 
degree be used so as to expand curricular flexibility at the 
undergraduate and graduate levels? 

Uliat are the instructional resources that are available for 
external degrees? How can we inventory and appraise the wc'rth of 
all the instructional materials that have already been 
developed — the materials that already exist on film, videotape, 
cassettes, records? mechanism do we need to determine what 

additional materials are needed or where they can be obtained? 
iow do we bring these new Instructional resources to the student 
It reasonable cost? How can we make sure that In our use of 
ticdern technology, we will not dehumanize the independent 
learner? 

Are there needs for forms of recognition other than course 
credits and academic degrees? Is the concept of credit by 
examination equally valid all educational levels--how viable 
is the idea at the high school level, at the graduate and 
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professional level? What credential iiig arrangements are most 
appropriate for postsecondary , vocational > and technical 
achievements ? 

\^at are all of the means at our disposal for assembling evidence 
of individual learning and achievement? l^ile this paper has 
given primary emphasis to credit by examination, the authors do 
not believe that examinations should constitute the only means 
for demonstrating achievement. Uliat can be done by way of 
applying the c: . ept of accreditation to ^his process? How can 
we systematize the recording, the analysis, and the appraisal of 
work experience? Do the techniques u3ed to appraise military 
service, training, and education have broader applications to 
the civilian components of our society? 

The perceptive reader will also note that practically every one 
of the issues has educational, ecoromic, or political overtones. 
This does not argue ^or not deve- ,ng credit by examination and 
external degree programs. It merely argues for moving 
responsibly and caref ull> . 

So me E xternal Degree Model s 

Tnose v;lio would contemplate establishing external degree programs 
should be aware dial tlicrc are -'any diffeicnl designs for siu'li 
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programs. Several have been tried abroad — for example > the 
University of London and the recently established British Open 
University. Some programs have been in operation in this country 
for several years — at Oklahoma University, Goddard College, 
Roosevelt University, Syracuse University, and other institutions. 
New operational programs have just recently been announced by 
Brigham Young University, and the State University cf New York 
College at Brockport. Other programs such as the Regents of the 
State of New York and the National College, Inc., are on the 
draw'ing boards and they are accompanied by a serious intent to 
implement them as soon as all the necessary mechanisms can be 
assembled. A careful study of all of these programs w'ill reveal 
that the word ext e rnal as used in external degree has 
significantly different meanings. In some of tliese programs tlie 
instiuction ran be external to the central or degree-granting 
authority. And the range of possibilities in this dimension is 
tremendous. At one extreme the individual student can be 
responsible for somehow assembling the instruction or arranging 
for the teaching- learning experiences lie needs--by going to the 
library, buying books, visiting museums, responding attentively 
to life around him. And when he has done this to his own 
satisfaction, he presents himself for examination. If )ic is 
successful, he is then appropriately c rodent ial ed , 
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At the other extreme, while the central or degree-granting 
authority provides the Instruction, it does so off campus. The 
instruction may tl:erefore be offered via correspondence, by 
television, by cassettes, or by combinations of these. The clue 
to understanding external in this instance is not tlie absence of 
a liye instructor. In some instances the instructor may go to a 
business or a manufacturing plant and offer the live course off 
campus. The instructional program of the Polaris submarine crews 
involves many combinations of external forms of instruction. 

Certainly another c.'inotation for externa l is that which pertains 
to the locus of the examining, appraising, or assessing authority. 
]Ugh school studeuLS who participate m the Advanced Placement 
Program take external examinations. That is,Advanc d Placenent 
H:;aminat ions , preprired by KTS for the College Board, are made 
available annually to students prepared in high school wl;o are 
seeking college credit. UTien the New York Regents' external 
degree program becomes operational, w'e will sec people being 
certified for a degree by an educational authority that does not 
itself offer the instruction leading to its degree. 

Another model that has been recently described would call Cor the 
Croat -on of a new ins t i tut j oir*-a national universi ty-“ that in its 
own right could r>ffer dt\grces based on exaninations and that could 
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offer external degrees jointly with regular colleges and 
universities that elect to cooperate with it. The suggested 
design would not have this new institution competing with existing 
instructional resources but instead it would try to encourage the 
use of these resources in tlie service of the independent learner. 
At the same time, since the national university would have 
independent learners as one of its primary clientele groups, it 
would arrange for the special kindj of guidance, counseling, and 
advisory services such individuals need. It would also establish 
arrangements for the banking of all varieties of records of 
educational achievement and systems whereby the individual could 
draw on tliese services over time, as needed for his career and 
personal development . 

^o m e Co n c c rns 

During tlie course of the last year or so we liave noted a surge of 
interest in credit by examination and external degree programs. 
Many factors have con^ ibuted to this entliusiasm Including the 
fact that the British Opi a Vni\erslty has become operational. In 
addition, several responsible educational leaders such as 
Ewald B. Nyquist, Commissioner of Education, New York, and 
Alan Pifer, President of the Carnegie Corporation have taken 
public positions in favor of the development. More recently, 
with foundation support The State Dniva^rsity of New York 
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and the New York Education Department have announced plans for 
experimenting with the external degree. 

At the same time we cannot help but be concerned about the 
possibility that some of the interest may simply reflect the fact 
that the external degree may be the most recent or current 
educational fad. Educational innovation of any variety, and the 
external degree is no exception, attracts some, whose predilections 
are for the ’'in-thing" no matter what its shape or form. As 
higher educational institutions feel the tight financial pinch, 
there v;ill be greater pressures to respond favorably to external 
degree programs exclusively 'or financial reasons. Under these 
circumstances the full educational potential may not he realized. 
There is a fairly good yardstick for sorting out the 
Joimny-comt - 1 at e H L‘S to the external degree from tl^ose who wish 
to deal responsibly with this concept. The former regard the 
concept as intrinsically simple and sense no problems 
whatsoever to implementing programs very quickly. 

It would indeed be all-too easy to create a crop of di]>loma mills 
in the 1970^s unless W'c arc vei> alert to this danger. Tliere 
a public skepticism that will act a.; a lirake on tlic dove i oi>ir;ci\t of 
sucli programs, yet this skepticism will not be sufficient to 
prevent then. Del rate action riu‘^t be taken to design ajul 
iriplcmont liigh (juality, rducal i oiua 1 ly sound programs. 
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At the same time, we need to be sensitive to the fact that ’’high 
standards" will be used as a dodge to frustrate the development 
of sound credit by exaniination and external degree programs. CLEP 
has already met, and not s'^Lved, the problem of the faculty member 
who refuses to grant credit by examination because "the student 
d'^dn't take my_ course," — or rejection of credit by examination by 
entire institutions because of the unsupported claim to 
uniqueness of method or purpose, or objectives, or goals, or 
students, or faculty, etc. 

Next Step s 

Up t ■ this point, this paper, in broad outHus bus develope>l the 
argument that credit by examination and the external degree ar ' 
concepts that merit careful and responsible development, tliat 
there is widespread and growing interest, and that in lany 
quarters individuals a[icJ institutions are prepared to establi h> 
such programs. How can we proceed? 

In January 1971 the e- tab.H:-linient of a national Commission on 
Non-Tradit icnal Study was announerd, under the chai rmansh i i' ' t 
Samuel B. Could, Chancellor-1 eritus. University of the St n « f 
New York. The Commission is sponsored jointly by llie Co ’’ U ;r 
Entrance KxaiiinnLion Board and Fnlucat i enal Ic^Ling Service ► ^ 

is being supprn'ted fi.>r a loo-year peri. J by a grant from t’. 
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Cainegie Co'-^'oration . Tlie Commission's task will be to assay the 
opportunities for learning out of school at the pos tsecondary 
level and to make recommendations with respect generally to the 
natiue of further development of these opportunities and 
specifically to the L^echanisms for providing formal (academic} 

Vi cognition for such study, Including explicitly at the earliest 
possible date recommendations with respect to the developm.ent of 
external degree progiams in the United States. The Commission 
will bring a national perspective in tVie public interest to the 
rational development of external degree programs and the 
maintenance of academic standards in them. 



Kith respect to non-traditional study at the postsecondary level, 
the Commission's effort would involve; 

— an analysis of the variety of opportunities now available 
for such study and of the possibilities of extending them; 

— an exploration of the auspices under which credit for such 
study is being or could be awarded; 

— an evaluation of the need for a coordinated national 

effort to promote and se rvi ce the concept of learning out 
of school; and 

— the development of recommendations for exploiting existing 
opportunities and viable new possibilities in fulfillment 
of the need in ways which will ensure the awarding of 
cred 1 t . 
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With respect to the external degree, the Co’'i\missior s function 
would include the following: 

— an analysis of the proposals which have been and are new 
being made for external degree programs; 

— an exploration of the auspices under which such degrees 
can be and are being granted, including institutional, 
state, and federal auspices; 

— the design cf a limited number of specific models for the 
awarding v^f such degrees, based on examinations and/or 
other sources of evidence, including a national model; 

— the development of procedures and standards for such 
awards . 

Concurrently with the establishment of the Commission, ClhB and 
ETS have taken an additional step that deserves the attention of 
the educational community at large. A jointly sponsored Office 
of External Degree Plans has been established to support external 
degree programs generated under the sponsorship of other agenL,ies 
and institutions. In its early phase the office will be 
concerned with coordinating the existing examination offerings 
of EVS and CEEB and bringing these into the service of external 
degree programs. The office will also offer advisory services to 
institutions and other educational authorities and consulting 
services to business and government. Later the office 
might — depending upon the findings and recommendations of the 
Commission on Non-Traditional Study arrange for the counseling 
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of individuals and their referral to independent study resources, 
the accreditation oi independent study experiences, and perhaps 
the preparation of study guides. 

We believe that through the Office of External Degree Plans and 
the CcrmTiission on Non-Tradit ional Study ti^e mechanisms have been 
created to service both the iminediate and ;:he long-range 
development of educationally sound opportunities based on credit 
by examination and the external degree. 
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MrXTING THE >fFASUREMENT NEEDS OF EDUCATION* 
William W. Turnbull 
Educational Testing Seivice 



Although Charles Dickens is not my favorite author, I should 



like to begin this paper by recalling to your mind those 
well-known lines from A Tal e of Two Cities , 



”It was 
r imes , 
age of 
it was 



the best of times, it was the worst of 
it was the age of wisdom, it was the 
foolishness, it was the epoch of belief, 
the epoch of incredulity ” 



Charles Dickens , 1859 



If Dickens had not written those words more than 100 years ago, 
someone would no doubt be coining them today. For ve are living 
in a time that combines the best with the worst, the wise with 
the foolish, faith with skepticism. Perhaps this is part of the 
human condition. Each generation (gap or no gap) tends to 
believe that its own era represent^: the most remarkable advances 
and the most threatening problems of any time in history. And 
each generation in its turn may in fact be right. 



* Adapted for the Select Education Suhcommi t tee of the Education 
and Tabor CommittCL* of the House of Representatives from an 
invited addicss delivorod to Division D of the American 
Educational Kcst.'arvh Association, on February 6, 1971, at the 
New York lliHcui liiUcl, New York City. 
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My topic — ‘’Meeting the Measurement Needs of Education’* — reminds 
me of Dickens' words because both education and measureiaent 
currently illustrate the paradox he implied* Despite the 
affluence of our society, we have not provided equal educational 
opportunities for all our children. Dv.?pite our success in 
providing examples of outstanding educational programs and 
sophisticated measurcinent techniques, we find them coexisting 
with substandard educational conditions and primitive 
measurement methods. 

In approaching the topic of education's measurement needs, I 
should like to put forward three propositions that may suggest 
a strategy for meeting tlitr needs, and then use specific examples 
from two particular areas of need to try to illustrate the more 
general points. 

The first proposition may be introduced by recalling a famous 
scene. kTien Gert de Stein was on her death bed, it is said, 
Alice B. Toklas leaned toward her and whispered, “Gertrude, 
what is the answer?” To wiiich Gertrude Stein whispered faintly, 
“Alice, what is the question?” 

In some ways, educational measurement luas been a collection of 
partial answers in search of plausibly related questions. We 
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have liad a technology-“a bag of tricks-- and have looked to see 
where it might be useful. 

Those of US concerned with educational measurement have had no 
monopoly, certainly, on this approach. How often, fr . instance, 
have you heard educators muttering about the manufacturers of 
devices of ell kinds from slide projectors to computers, tailored 
for use in a general market or a business setting, and sold to 
schools without modification. The fact that these gadgets work 
tolerably well in the schools is the justification. The fact 
that they do not quite fit the specliic educational need, we say, 
is unfortunate but cannot be helped, 

In the early stages of any technology, it is perhaps inevitable 
that we will work from our solutions to our problems. If you 
give a small boy a hammer, he will find that a great many things 
need poutiding, I would propose that measurement should have 
passed that stage. We nrc now possessed of enough techniques 
and principles to allow us to turn with more confidence to the 
Important real-world educational problems and tackle them, 
inventing new methods where the, are needed to perform a 
satisfactory reasurorent function. This is not to say that ve 
have a corplete array of answers, biit rather to nropose that wo 
have reached a stage cU wliich wo can and sliould choose the 
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questions for their intrinsic importance rather than for their 
convenience of fit to the answers we have. 

My second proposition is rather obvious and I will not elaborate 
it, but will simply remind all of us that education’s measurement 
n^ eds in the decade of the seventies are, of course, a special 
subset of the needs of education itself. They will be defined 
by the directions in which education moves. And education’s 
needs, in turn, reflect the changing social order in which it is 
embedded. Kducation, along with the social fabric of which it 
is a p.art, is undergoing wrenching changes in the expectations 
held for it and in the pressures placed upon it. The temper of 
the times is demanding, and the new requirements for measurement 
are exciting if not overwhelming. 

My first two propositions, taken together, suggest that 
measurement people have an opportunity and a responsibility to 
apply their knowledge to the solution of major problems in 
education and, thereby, in the society at large. The importance 
of this moment in history is that the knowledge and techniques 
available were never more sophisticated, and the problems 
never more urgent. Meeting the measurement needf^ of education 
is not only a stimulating intellectual pursuit; it is also a 
social i mp o i a t i ve . 
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It follows, I believe, from what I have said that the developments 
in measurement must be embedded in, and integral to, broad 
approaches to effecting change in education itself. This 
statement brings me to my third proposition, w^hich is that we 
cannot by ourselves bring about the needed new developments. I 
am not in any way denying the importance of the new insights 
that will surely be developed within the discipline of 
educational measurement itself. My point is that most of the 
important real-world problems we are being called on to tackle 
will yield only to multi-faceted, mul t i-disclol inary attack. 

The problems are not rooted in any one discipline but in society 
and the answers will not be developed within a single discipline 
either. We who are working in educational research are going to 
have to move on education's problems in concert with th£ 
sociologists, the mathematicians, the linguists, the demographers-- 
not simply to apply what each discipline can now bring to the 
problem, but to acquire new insights and devise new techniques 
from the interactive process. 

These three propositions about a strategy for the seventies need 
to be examined in relation to some specific problems that are 
v'ith us now and surely will not diminish. I shall concentrate on 
just* two verv large ones. The first is in the realm of 
assessment. The second has to do with education as it relates to 
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the dispossessed — children in minority or poverty groups. 

I . Assessment 

First, a few comments in the area of assessment. Each of ns in 
his own way has had occasion to be acutely aware of the skepticism 
with which large segments of the public view the quality of 
education in America. A list of the categories into which the 
skeptics fall is frightening in the extent to which it spans the 
total society, sliced in different ways: intellectuals, poverty 

groups, radicals, liberals, students, legislators and taxpayers' 
groups, to name just a few. 

The main points to be made about this crescendo of discontent 
are two. First, "quality” is in the eye of the beholder. We 
have made minimal progress toward defining what we want from 
education — or even the dimensions along v;hich to set our targets — 
and so we can hardly expect anything but confusion as to where we 
are and how satisfied ve are with our position. If ve could 
state alternative targets witti some precision, we could engage in 
rational discourse about their respective merits and demerits. 

As it is. all too frequently our debates could be characterized 
as a semantic swarip . 

Second, even if we could define educational goals specifically. 
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and agree on targets, we are not now able to measure how close we 
are coming to most of them. Beyond the very simplest objectives, 
we have no good way to settle the bets. 

Is this assessment of our condition too unflattering? Perhaps. 

I think it is an accurate reflection of the state of educational 
practice in the overwhelming majority of school districts--and 
s tates--across the country. In this respect, it is a fair 
description of the situation that leads to angry meetings of 
townspeople, af ter-midnight sessions of school boards, defeated 
school bond issues, and prematurely gray superintendents. 

This is clearly a complicated, messy area but an area in which 
educational research and measurement can yield the crucial 
answers. It is an important one for us to tackle precisely 
because the questions are central to the concerns of a great 
many people in education, even though it is not one for which we 
have many answers at the ready. And it poses a set of issues 
that should be defined by educational research specialists 
working in concert with people from several other disciplines. 

As a matter of fact, some economists are already at work on 
parts of the problem. And in some relatively sophis t ica led 
coirimuni t ies , we arc seeing a confluence of economic and 
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educational thinking. Cost-effectiveness and PPBS are the 
watchwords , 

Cost-effectiveness concepts are to my mind both important and 
valid. The first-order problems are purely practical, and they 
have to do with measurement. Most school systems have no useful 
measures of tVje cost of specific educational programs. And they 
have no indices of the effectiveness of their system in attaining 
most of the goals the community would espouse for the schools. 
These are measurement problems — some of the unmet measurement 
needs of education. 

ihe area of evaluation Is, of course, gaining new prominence 
and importance in measurement circles, and rightly so. At the 
same time, the economists are developing further a climate of 
thinking that is hospitable to continuing programs of 
assessment based on cost-effectiveness approaches. The next 
step should be to bring together the two streams of development 
in a deliberate way — to integrate the ijislghts of the two 
disciplines of economics and educational measurement to produce 
a new synthesis directed specifically at solving the real-life 
prohle ns of school districts. 

Diis coiinent nay bring to mind such phetior.cna as performance 
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contracting, which is currently enjoying a wave of popularity. 

Hie performance contract evaluation and audit functions are indeed 
examples, at a rather basic level, of areas in which our theory 
and technique are not very well developed. We have, for example, 
not done anything systematic about defining domains in which we 
should look for side effects or defining techniques by which we 
should look or them. We do not issue reports like this: '^The 
pupils in the special contract classes have gained an average 
of 1.5 grade equivalents in reading during the year. They have, 
hoicever, gained a negligible amount in math, their work in 
scienc«^ has dropped back, and parents report they are refusing 
to do the dishes or put out the garbage unless rewarded with 
transistor radios. We need a much more comprehensive evaluation 
of the effects of educational experiments, continuous over time 
and embodying the broader insiglits of both education and economics. 

Such a marriage of two disciplines is, however, only part of the 
need. We are interested not only in the relation between program 
and Cost, but also in the circumstances in wliich educational 
cliange can occur. And these circumstances are the province not 
only of the educator and the. economist, but of t!ie sociologist, 
the urbanologist and the political scientist, to name just a few. 

I.et me take minute or two to :\ike r,y point more specific. X am 
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thinking of the familiar student change model in which educational 
effect is measured by the amount of student growth that takes 
place toward a stated goal between pretesting and posttesting. 

The base line of expected growth is established in advance of 
some experimental program of education. \#ien the experimental 
program is to be installed, a new pretest is given. Then the new 
progtam is carried out, and a posttest is administered. Again the 
educational effect is calculated as the gain between pretest and 
posttest. The efficacy of the experimental program is determined 
by whether or not the new gain under the experimental condition 
exceeds the normal gain under the control condition. If the cost 
of the experimental treatment can be determined and compared with 
the ’'normal” cost of education under the control condition, it is 
possible, at least in theory, to relate cost to effectiveness. 

I say in theory because the complications are legion. To 
illustrate: it may well turn out that the experimental program 

worked well for one subgroup of the population and not for 
anotner. The subgroups may be fairly obvious ones--girls versus 
boys, younger children versus older, and so on. But who will 
suggest that we examine separately subgroups based on 
socioeconomic status or on more subtle taxonomies involving 
students with positive versus negative self-concept, contrasting 
cognitive styles, differences on a dimension of dependence- 
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independence, or interactions among these variables? The point 
is that some of the most useful hypotheses may come from, say, the 
Insights of medical people or street workers or from persona] 
theory rather than theory of educational research. Or suppose two 
communities have conducted the same experiment. In one the 
experimental treatment worked and in the other it did not. 

Perhaps the nature of the school populations was markedly 
different in the two towns, or the community support was different, 
or the overall educational program in which the experiment was 
embedded varied substantially. Just to canvass the areas In which 
one might look for answers that call for inter-community 
comparisons suggests that we should call on the expertise of a 
variety of social and behavioral scientists to contribute 
hypo theses . 

It is my belief that a continuing, long-term program of the kind 
I have described, drawing on the contributions of specialists 
from many fields, should become a standard feature of America’s 
educationil communities. Measurement is at its core, and yet it 
is not enough for the measurement fraternity to develop the means 
of assessment. Our work must be Integral to a larger effort that 
is focussed on the problem and ignores the boundaries of 
discipline . 
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1 1 * Minority/poverty studen ts 

Let me for my other example, to the formidable question of 

education's measurement needs as they relate to children of 
poverty and of the minority communities generally. Here, surely, 
we have a prime instance of a social and educational problem 
that commands our attention and our energies. The fact that our 
theory and our data are inadequate means we will tackle the 
problems with less precision than we would like, bat again, we 
have to move on the problems that are important rather than on 
those for which our techniques are best suited. And we who are 
engaged in educational research cannot solve these problems by 
ourselves > 

I should like to illustrate this thesis by looking particularly 
at just one aspect of the problem: devising a set of arrangements 

through which young people from the ghetto can pursue their 
education beyond high school if they want to. 

This question is one to which a great deal of attention has been 
given by people concerned with guidance, those concerned with 
testing programs, those involved in college admissions, people 
working with curriculum, financial aid officers and research 
people. Their attention and their concern are v;arranted and 
valuable. The conclusion I have reached, however, is that the 
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problem is simply not going to ))e solved the way we are going at 
it. The reason is that each of these grouDS is working 
conscientiously at its own part of the job but without a 
framework that embraces the other parts needed for a solution. 

The fatal flaw in what we are doing is simply that the various 
approaches, which are individually excellent in many cases, are 
uncoordinated . Given time, a decade or so, progress is likely 
to be marked. But we do not have to wait the deca(3e. There is 
an urgent need for prompt action now to bring about an early and 
dramatic improvement i.^ the situation, and for new structures 
that will encourage future changes to take place at a 
significantly faster rate. It is my belief that a sweeping change 
is not only desirable but attainable if we mount a ccncerted and 
sustained attack on a number of fronts simultaneously, combining 
the efforts of the several groups concerned with the problem, 

uTiat I hive in mind I’l:, ght be described as a interlocking, 
coordinated program of action in six key areas: guidance, testing, 

admission, financial aid, curriculun,, and researcii. The need 
within each area is for special new arroRgements aimed 
particularly at solving the problem of access for the minority 
group student — or for any other student whose school experience 
has not followed the pattern of solid academic preparation up to 
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the point of application for college . 

It is true, as I have said, that any improvement in any one of 
the six key areas would be worthwhile in its own right. But the 
problem is unlikely to be solved to any substantial degree 
through piecemeal efforts. From the standpoint of effective 
functioning, each part of the system depends on the presence of 
the others and in turn helps make them possible. We have here a 
rare opportunity to create true synergism. 

V/lthin an overall plan, there should be room for giving full 
scope and strong support to the excellent programs now being 
pursued. And there should be rc jm for the introduction of the 
widest variety of innovative ideas. The important point is that 
if any key component is neglected, the whole system v:lll remain 
ineffective. A barrier at any single point in a channel is 
sufficient to clog it. 

The matter of broadening educational opportunities for minority 
group students provides, to my mind, a prime Illustration of 
the proposition that most of the important real-world problems 
wc are being called on to tackle will yield only to multi- 
f.iceted, mul t j -dlscipl inary attack. 
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Thti system I am envisionirg vould rest on a strong and active 
program of guidance, to help identify and encourage students who 
would profit from higher education. It would be desirable to 
have a large number of guidance centers'-perhaps 100 — throughout 
the country, related to but not confined to thr hig cities, to 
work wholly on the problem of guidance for students from 
backgrounds of poverty. 

It will be pointed out that such guidance is ali*eady going on 
through the schools. True. But it is no secret that guid'^ace 
resources are spread very thin in the urban schools, and school 
guidance people would be the first to applaud a strong effort to 
develop a companion system with which they could work: one with 

the specialized aim of college access for chilcren of poverty 
and of the minority communities. It Is true also that there are 
already agencies such as SKEK, Upward Bound, Project Access and 
others already in being to complement and extend what the schools 
are doing. A comprehensive system, if it were established, 
should not compete with such programs but should provide 
cooperation, support and coordination, where coordination might 
be helpful and welcomed. Tlie need is to see to it that the 
various areas of the country are covered systematically with 
guidance centers focussed on college-going for needy studerts 
and those wV^o have special problems centered on race. 
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In the beginning, the guidance centers would naturally be 
concerned with students nearing the point of transition from 
school to college. t\s the program moved ahead, however, they 
could be expected to work with children at earlier points in their 
schooling. By Grade 12, of course, the door to college rnay have 
been effectively closed by Inadvertent early decisions unless a 
student lias been actively encouraged to keep it open. 

Let me sketch briefly the kind of testing pattern I should like 
to see for these students as they approach entrance to college. 

The emphasis of the test program should be on helping the student 
and his counselors understand the range and variety of his 
abilities and interests, the kinds of college-level work that he 
might pursue successfully, and the additional preparation he 
might need to pursue goals for which his training to date had not 
been adequate. The tests could be taken by any student on a 
walk-in basis at a guidance center and the interest measures 
could be completed at home. Practice forms of all materials 
would be available to all students. Conventional numerical 
reports would be supplemented by verbal reports that would 
interpret the numerical record and relate it to the student 
interests and educational goals as he expressed them, 

V 

All results would be reported first to the student and to ^:he 
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guidance center. They would be reported to any college upon the 
student's request after he had had an opportunity to review them 
and discuss them with his counselors. Tf the student so 
requested, 1 is results would be erased completely and never 
reported . 

Accompanying the guidance-oriented testing program for students 
would be a systematic program through wliich pos l- secondary 
institutions would gather and publish comprcliensivo descriptions 
of themselves for the benefit of prospective sLiidcnts. 

I have touched on only two of the six components that I tliink 
rire needed in a comprehensive system for minority st : 

guidance and testing. Beyond them are four others, vhicli 1 shall 
simply mention once again, although each merits extended 
treatment : 

admissions arrangements entered into cooperatively by groups of 
colleges and the guidance counseling centers, designed to bring 
about the most successful match between the students and the 
institutions of higher education. 

financial aid in substantial amounts, since it is worse than 
useless to raise the aspirations of students from backgrounds of 
poverty if there is no practical way for tliem to realize their 
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curriculum study and change, both in school and in college, to 
provide experiences that will keep the student involved in his 
studies in school and provide him with a college experience that 
relates to his Interests and abilities at the post-secondary 
level . 

research) development and evaluat ion to be conducted 
continuously on all aspects of the working system in order to 
improve it as rapidly as possible and to ensure its continual 
responsiveness to changes on the educational scene. 

I have dwelt at some length on l\\is conception of a single 
program for needy students, minority group students and tliose 
whose preparation is weak, and have done so for two reasons. 

The first is that it illustrates my main thesis: i f we are going 

to tackle large educational and social problems with any hepe of 
success, we will have to see the measurement job as just one 
eleraent in a much larger whole that should be conceptualized and 
attacked in its entirety. In so doing, we will have to work with 
many people outside the educational research fraternity-- 
politicions, college administrate rs , guidance counselors, federal 
officials, organized minority groups, and so on--to weld a 
coalition of people who are willing to contribute their special 
knowledge to a common set of purposes. My second reason for 
outlining the concept is my personal belief that a development of 
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this kind., whilo ambitious perhaps, is feasible, necessary, and 
ove rdue . 

III. ^ asu remcnt i' an ^s Future Role 

In facing the issu' (f meeting education's measurement needs, I 
have chosen to look ct two such needs in depth rather than to 
attempt a catalog of vhat ough. t to be done. Measurement needs 
are integral to education's needs. Increasingly, they will be 
met as we mount successful overall systems of educational reform 
in which the measurement component is ofibedciotU 

In this conception, measurement is tu^t a sel f-suf f i cicnt act. 

It is part and parcel of efforts to effect educational change. 

And it is at the heart of many of tliese efforts. One might say, 
however, that the measurement person's job will Decome much Iiarder 
as it becomes more central. This is so in two respects. First, 
as measurement assumes a central role in more sophisticated 
systems, we are going to see the fulfillment of E. B. White's 
prediction that there is a bright future for complexity. As 
complexity increases, the job of making the results of mcasu rcir.cut 
readily understandable, and resistant to misunderstanding and 
misuse, will increase. This is an area wliere we have been less 
than resoundingly successful in the past and where redoubled 
effort will be essential. Second, a special obligaticui is p Uku d 
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Oil the measurement parson if we say that the measurement job is 
not over until the results have been analyzed, simplified, 
interpreted and put to use. I believe there is no such thing as 
good measurement that has not been used, 

Alfred North Vfnitehead said, ’’The vigor of civilized societies is 
preserved by the widespread sense that high aims *a re worthwhile.”^ 
In meeting the measurement needs of education, if \^e aim h''^h, v/e 
may be able to provide the ingredients that are critical in 
rjieeting some of the most important needs of education and in so 
doing help preserve the vigor of the larger society. 



1 V^itehead, A. 
Press, or Vhe 



N, , Adven t ures of T ^eas (Cambridge University 
Macmillan Co., Mew i*'" . 1933) pi 371, 
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